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FACTS vs. THEORIES 


Each month this year shipments 
of BUFFALO RECLAIMS have 


exceeded all previous records. 


Orders for May shipment 
have reached a new peak. 














Akron Representative: F. F. DUGAN, 617 Second National Bank Building 
Warehouses: AKRON — CHICAGO — TRENTON — TORONTO 
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DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


Formerly CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


Executive Offices—MONTREAL, CANADA 
Chairman, CHARLES B. SEGER President, W. A. EDEN 


Canada’s largest manufacturers of Rubber Goods, includ- 
ing: Rubber Footwear, Automobile and Bicycle Tires, Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods, Rubber Covered Rolls, Druggists’ 
Rubber Sundries, Moulded Rubber Specialties, Rubber Soles 
and Heels, Rubber-Sole Canvas Shoes. 





Twenty service branches in the leading cities throughout Canada. 


Twelve manufacturing plants. 


LIFTON |. || “PAHRAH’ RECLAIM 
‘RUBBER ‘ISTHING ‘| HIGH TENSILE 
COATED GEM DUCK and SHOE CLOTH LOW GRAVITY 


FRICTION TAPE 

AND 

SPLICING COMPOUNDS Bloomingdale Rubber Co. | 
ESTABLISHED 1879 


65 Gotta Ave ANUFACTURosTON, mass. | || 501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. ¥. 






























































Established in 1856 Telephone 3940 Bowling Green 


H. HENTZ & CO., aus 


Hanover Square Cotton Exchange Building New York 


Execute Orders For Future Delivery 


CRUDE RUBBER 


ON 
The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
The Rubber Trade Association of London 


WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES REGARDING METHODS OF TRADING IN COMMODITY FUTURES 








Members ef 
New York Cotton Exchange Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. Associate Members of 
New York Stock Exchange New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Ine. Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


BETHLEHEM, PA. BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. SAVANNAH, GA. PARIS, FRANCE 


Liverpool Cotton Association 
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Abolition of Rubber Restriction 


G. E. 


HENDERSON 


N April 4, the result of the official inquiry into the 

effect of the operation of rubber restriction was an- 

nounced by Prime Minister Baldwin in the following 
reply during question time in the House of Commons: “The 
Government has received the report of the Committee of 
Civil Research on the question of rubber restriction and it 
has decided that all restrictions on the export of rubber from 
British Malaya and Ceylon will be removed on the Ist of 
November, 1928, the existing scheme being continued un- 
altered in the meantime.” 


PERRY 
CORPORATION 


be exported at the minimum rate of duty from Ceylon and 
Malaya for the quarter beginning Ist of February would 
be 60.” 

In view of the previous announcement it was generally 
believed that no changes would be made in the scheme dur- 
ing that restriction year. However, on February 8, the fol- 
lowing unexpected announcement was made: ‘The Prime 
Minister has asked the Committee of Civil Research to con- 
sider the operation and effects of the temporary restrictions 
now in force on the export 





Mincing Lane received 
this information shortly 
after three o’clock and being 


unprepared for a decision 
of this nature, the price of 
rubber dropped to 10 pence 
a pound, under the pressure 
of heavy selling orders. 





The announcement was 
considered a bold move on 
the part of Premier Bald- 
was tar more 
had an- 


any or all 


win as it 
drastic than 
ticipated by 
oncerned. 
On October 21, 1927, the 
Colonial Office on behalf 
of the Government made 
the following statement : “It 
is officially announced that 
it is not proposed that any 
change be made on Novem- 
ber 1 next in the regula- 
tions which at present 


been 





of rubber from certain ter- 
ritories in the Empire, and 
to consider the question 
whether these restrictions 
should be continued in their 
present form, modified or 
removed, and to submit 
recommendations both as to 
the policy to be adopted 
and as to the steps to be 
taken to carry it into effect. 
The proceedings and report 
of the committee will be 
confidential. No changes 
will be made in the existing 
scheme pending the con- 
sideration by the govern- 
ment of the report of the 
committee.” 

This announcement being 
so unexpected caused a drop 
in this market from 371% to 
34% cents with a further 

cents during 











govern the export of rubber 
from Ceylon and Malaya. The governments of the terri- 
tories concerned will be asked to overhaul the machinery of 
the scheme with a view to increasing the efficiency of its 
working. The governments are being consulted on the ques- 
tion whether any, and if so, what alterations are required in 
the regulations now in force. If it is considered that any 
changes are necessary, full right is reserved to make them 
as from February 1, 1928, as long notice being given as 
may be practicable in the circumstances. 

On February 1, 1928, the Colonial Office announced that 
“the percentage of standard production of rubber which may 


53 


drop to 2814 

the next two weeks. It was 
venerally conceded that restriction would ultimately be re- 
moved but a modification of the present scheme would be 
in force in the meantime. 

During February, at the request of the Colonial Office, the 
British plantation rubber growers held meetings in order to 
obtain opinion on the problems with which the industry was 
faced. In Malaya the general consensus of opinion was in 
favor of retaining the Restriction Scheme with certain neces- 
sary modifications, hut Ceylon passed a resolution that was 
forwarded to the Sec retary of State asking for the abolition 
of restriction, 
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Dutch rubber growers, formed on March 
1 to look after their interests, dec ided to get in touch with 
foreign producers and American consumers. This committee 
was to visit England with this in view, but a committee of 
the British Rubber Growers’ Association asked them to post- 
pone their visit to England until the Civil Research Com- 
mittee had made its repor It was not expected that the 
report would be made for some time as the investigation was 
to be very comprehensive However, on April 4, Premier 
Baldwin, in answer to a question in the House of Commons 
made the statement that restriction would be abolished on 
November 1 1928 ind the present scheme would remain 


unaltered in the meantime The break in the market which 
followed was quite sharp and the price ot rubber dropped 
6'> cents per pound on the New York Rubber Exchange, the 
decline, however, was orderly on account of frequent profit 
taking. It proved to be a record day on the Exchange when 
SUSS tons ch inged h inds 


broad the news was received with dismay, it was a second 
shock received from the Prime Minister. It was referred 


to as “a complete’ bombshell” owing to its brevity and drastic 
character. The London Financial Times, on April 7, pub- 
lished the following 

“On every hand the sudden and drastic nature of the de- 
cision is condemned, the only redeeming feature being that 


there may now be a possibility of prevailing on the Dutch 
Planters to cooperate in some plan for controlling and 
stabilizing rubber prices. Messages from Malaya, Ceylon, 
Singapore, Shanghai, New York, Washington and Brazil all 
indicate that the statement came as a great surprise to 
rubber interests and that its effect will be far reaching.” 
Commenting on the Restriction Scheme, a well-known firm 
of London brokers, said in part: *“The matter having been 
now disposed of there is no object in hesitating to apportion 
the blame for the apparent failure of the restriction scheme 
to the proper quarter The scheme clearly had inherent 
weaknesses from its inception, and therefore required the 
most careful handling. Since the untimely death of Lord 
Stevenson the government has made almost every mistake it 
was possible to invent . 
he government in connection with the scheme has been 
like a ship without a rudder, altering its course with every 
change in the wind, and following no settled plan. It has 
wen weak where it should have been strong, it has vielded 
to mob clamor when it had justice on its side and the 


support of all the best elements of the trade.” 
Mr. Ormsbv-Gore, the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, gives the following reasons for the withdrawal of 


restriction, “The chief factors were the pivotal price and th 
disagreement between Malava and Ceylon, the increasing 
use of reclaimed rubber, and supply and demand in relation 
to free trade.”” He suggested the organization of a selling 
pool and urged the development of higher yielding trees as 
measures to combat the effects of the abolition of restriction. 

The Committee of Dutch Rubber Growers has visited Eng- 
land and has met the British Rubber Growers, but apparently 
no agreement has been reached There have been rumors 
of an Anglo-Dutch selling organization, which would attempt 
to hold the market at remunerative levels, but nothing definite 
has been accomplished as vet 

The effects of the removal of restriction will be far reach- 
ing as stated above. Soon after April 4, the day of the 
announcement, plantation managers were instructed by their 
home offices to tap freely This means there will be an 
accumulation of rubber ready to be shipped on November 1 
when the restriction is lifted. At the present time, there is 
about five months’ visible supply of rubber on hand in the 
world. With the increased shipments after November 1 this 
supply will increase. In all probability with continued low 
prices, the native production will fall off as it will not pay 


them to tap their trees under existing conditions. A certain 
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amount of reclaimed rubber will be replaced by crude with 
a continuance of low price levels. To what extent this re- 
placement will reach is a difficult question to answer. Some 
believe that it will amount to 50,000 tons per vear. It could 
easily amount to that figure. 

Since the announcement of the proposed abolition of re- 
striction, a number of guayule factories in Mexico have 


closed, presumably owing to the low price levels of crude 


rubber. 

Che off grades of plantation rubber will tend to disappear 
as being uneconomic to prepare. 

A prolonged period of low priced rubber will stimulat 
new uses for the product and thereby increase the world’s 
consumption 

All of these factors will tend to modify the drastic effects 
of capacity production, and help to prevent world stocks 
from becoming too unwieldy. 

Grained Rubber 

The production of rubber articles in variegated colors, 
especially those having a wood grain effect in their color de- 
sign is possible by a new and simplified method.’ Briefly 
this consists in producing a slab of vulcanized rubber com 
pounds of different colors in which the compounds have a 


structural relation closely approximating that of the differ- 
ently colored portions of wood. This relation can be secured 














Cutting Grained Rubber 


effectively and inexpensively by passing the differently 
colored compounds simultaneously through an ordinary tub- 
ing machine by feeding them into the machine in narrow 
strips or slabs consisting of one colored strip superimposed 
upon the other in registry face to face. Fed in this associa 
tion the screw of the tubing machine works them into the 
desired grain structure and discharges them as a flat band 
Strips of this band are then vulcanized in a hydraulic press 
to prepare them for cutting into lavers of desired thickness 

The method of cutting and indication of the grain effect 
produced is shown in the illustration. 

The apparatus indicated comprises a pair of driven rolls 
adapted to compress and drive forward the slab and an 
endless belt knift adapted to slice the slab as it emerges 
from the nip of the rolls. The slicing of the slab exposes its 
internal structure as a surface design. This, by reason of 
the somewhat but not entirely uniform action of the extrud 
ing machine screw upon the stocks, imitates very closely the 
appearance of wood grain. 

1U. S. patent No, 1,663,275 


Rubberized Multi-ply Fabrics 


A sulphur-free rubber solution containing barium sulphate 
5 per cent and zinc oxide 10 per cent is used for cementing 
and waterproofing multi-ply fabrics. Sheets of such mate 
rial as paper, silk, and various cloths are united with such 
solution, the layers being pressed together and heated to 
140-160 degrees C. 








Rubber Compounding Practice 


Vineral Colors for Rubber Goods—Metallic Oxides and Sulphides 
Resistant to Hot Cure with Sulphur 


WEBSTER 


OLORS rubber goods signify nothing as to their 
juality serviceability. They have, however, an 
important bearing on sales values by reason of the 

pleasing effects they make possible. This feature has special 
bearing in rubber surfaced weather-proofed clothing, novel- 
and numerous articles in druggists’ sundries and sur- 


yr 


tles, 
gic al goods 

Until the recent development of low temperature cures 
admitted the possibility of employing organic colors, the chief 
reliance of the compounder in color was upon a few metallic 
oxides, sulphides. etc., that are able to resist the action of 
sulphur in long, high-heat cures. The list of such pigments 
comprised oxide of iron, 


NorrIS 


ores. The method of making antimony sulphides follows. 
The precipitation of antimony sulphides is effected by the 


addition of an acid to a solution of an antimony salt. The 
precipiation is sometimes obtained by the reaction between 
antimony chloride and calcium or sedium_ thiosulphate. 


Purity of raw materials, temperature and concentration, all 
play an important part in this reaction, the control of which 
requires considerable technique. 

Precipitated antimony sulphides, specific gravity 3.30, 
accelerate the vulcanization of rubber except in the presence 
of most organic accelerators. In certain compounds these 
sulphides delay aging to a marked degree, a complete ex- 

planation of which has 
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is a red with orange values such as one observes in the skin 
of a Califonia navel orange, matched by a recently developed 
pure sulphide of antimony. Below are described in detail 
the sources, nature and color characteristics of mineral rub- 


eT coiors 


Antimony Reds 


Antimony sulphide or sulphuret is the general term applied 
to all grades of precipitated antimony trisulphide and anti- 
mony pentasulphide. These sulphides are sometimes pro- 
duced with free sulphur and certain inert substances, mainly 
alcium sulphate and calcium carbonate. 

Antimony sulphide is obtained from the mineral stibnite. 
It is also obtained from antimony trioxide. Stibnite is found 
in many parts of the world but at present supplies are 
derived chiefly from China, South America and Mexico. 
Antimony trioxide is produced from various antimony bearing 





‘Copyright, Continued from Inpta RuBsBer 


1928. by Webster Norris. 
Worrp, Anril 1 


1928, pp. 59-61. 


on 


which do not effect adversely the color of antimony. The 
better grades of antimony work well with zinc oxide up to 
percentages as high as 20 where inferior grades fail com- 
pletely from the color standpoint. During the past few 
vears many rubber factories abandoned the use of antimony 
for various reasons but recently its use has increased con- 
siderably. One producer claims regular consumption of this 
product in 61 different factories during the first half of 
1927. 

Golden antimony is the term generally applied to antimony 
pentasulphide. However, on account of its inferior coloring 
value and its varving stability, its use has been decreasing. 

Crimson antimony is the trade name for antimony trisul- 
phide. It is made in every shade from a light golden to a 
deep crimson, free from sulphur and all adulterants. In a 
large number of rubber factories it is being used regularly on 
account of the beautiful appearance that can be obtained by 
very small percentages in the compound. In some instances 
antimony is used to insure free flowing in the mold before 


wn 
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Chis vior is very marked rown colors derived from these natural oxides are obtained 
. is s thy grinding the roasted ores 
| nds mony pro- 7 . 
;, (Artificial Red Oxide 
he ides ar 

( lack . t fineness The best red oxides are those made bv calcination 
stable varieties pperas or ferrous sulphate. This first artificial red oxide 
ngredients which was made in Nordhusen, Prussia. In 1792 a plant was 

hem iction upon it erected in Bohemia for producing red oxide of iron from co 
Crims¢ le is compatible with all inert fillers, soft peras. The industry was later established in England and 
idants. However, it has a slightly retarding the United States for the manufacture of all types of artificial 
influer man lerators although it works verv well iron oxides The copperas uSed is derived either from 
with H DPG, DOTG, and num|> f the newer weathered pyrites or from ordinary scrap iron dissolved in 
elerators as well sulphuric acid and the ferrous sulphate crystallized out. Cop- 
‘i peras is also a by-product from steel wire and sheet steel 
Specifications and Tests — : “a , 
mills, being crystalized out from spent pickle liquor. 
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sulphur. the mount oft ( Chrome green 3.00 Time 5 passed over it delivered 
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v the manufacturer. In | ba ae ' After the copperas has 
prepal . > u al _ cc i= SG = > — 5¢. >¢ 3€ ) been completely : con- 
ings th compounder _ verted from the ferrous 
should always take into to the ferric state and 
account the free sulphur in the antimony pigment and regu- the desired color reached, the charge is dumped from the 


late the total sulphur of the rubber mixing accordingly. furnace, cooled and thoroughly levigated, first with weak 
Following is the summary from a published communication solution of sulphuric acid to dissolve out anv unoxidized 


of the Rubber Research Association of London ferric iron compounds, and then with water. Subsequenth\ 
1. Carbon bisulphide, provided it be su jected to previous the washed oxide is filter pressed, dried and ground 
purification, is a satisfactory solvent for the r moval of Properly processed red oxide should show onlv a trace of 
sulphur soluble sulphate. 
> The accepted method of determining free sulphur in an- Che Indian red and maroon oxides are made in a similar 


timony sulphide by extracting the original sar re red oxides. except that the copperas is 


nple with car manner as the pu 
bon bisulphide fails to take account of (a) the decomposition burned at a higher temperature for a longer period of time 


of the higher sulphide which occurs under the conditions em Tuscan reds are produced by the addition of a permanent 
ploved for the vulcanization of rubber; ()) any sulphur organic coloring matter, such as alizarine lake, etc. 
present in the amorphous form; or (c) the pronounced fixa Pure artificial red oxide should test 98 per cent sesqui- 
tion of free sulphur shown by certain samples of pigment be oxide of iron, be absolutely free of acid and manganese and 
tween 120 and 150 degrees C on a 300-mesh screen not have over 0.5 per cent residue. 
It is suggested that the “available sulphur” should Its specific gravity is 5.15. 

determined by extracting with carbon bisulphide after the . : 

ement has been heated to 150 degrees C. for five hours in Venetian Red 

slightly alkaline atmosphere Venetian reds are pure oxide of iron combined with 


various amounts of calcium sulphate. Two processes of 
maufacture are used: (1) lime and copperas are combined in 


Natur: -d Oxides , 
tural Red molecular proportions and burned together; (2) pure red ox- 


> : ° es : : 1).. . . 7 1 
2 le of iron is obtained from the varieties of iron ide is mechanically mixed or diluted with completely burned 
ore know! s hematite and limonite [hese are natural gypsum or plaster of Paris. 
anid rown or vellow. the colors varving with the A Venetian red containing 80 per cent of calcium sulphate 
percentages of water of constitution The reds are hematites las a specific gravity of about 3.50. 
browns part hematite ind part limonite, the vellow , sae 
Lg Vermilion 
s are limonites. Umbers and siennas are chiefly 
th ¢] ldition of manganes The red and Vermilion is sulphide of mercury. It is a strone perma 
nent crimson red commercially available in three variations 
—s Sunt = Sulphide of Ar \f _ een . ‘ : gee : sie aalicaeal 
D. W. I : RD. Porritt. Chem ae ptide of An- of color designated as pale, orange pale and deep crimson 


Its use in rubber is practically limited to hard rubber and 
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to cement for painting trademarks, etc., on cured articles. 
Its specific gravity is 8.20. 


Ultramarine Blue 


Ultramarine blue is an artificial product prepared by heat 
ing a mixture of clay, charcoal, sodium carbonate and sul- 
phur. The product thus obtained is similar in composition 
and properties to the natural mineral, lapis lazuli. Various 
tints are obtained by varying the method of preparation and 
the ingredients employed. It is practically the only blue 
pigment of mineral origin suitable for rubber work cured 
by hot vulcanization. However, its color is destroyed in 
contact with acids with the evolution of hydrogen sulphide. 


Its specific gravity is 2.35. 
Chromium Oxide Green 


Chromium green, specific gravity 4.95, contains 98-99 
per cent chromium oxide. It is a strong permanent blue 
green pigment and can be had in light, medium and dark 
tones. Its color remains unaltered under all methods of 
vulcanization and is proof against change of color by acids 
or alkalies. In stability of color chromium oxide green is 
equal to red oxide of iron. Both colors are particularly 
adapted for floor tiling and other severe duty purposes where 
contact of acids and alkalies is liable to occur. 

Chromium oxide green rubber goods are, not found in 
many lines aside from tiling and certain molded specialties 
such as pencil erasers, and small molded articles. In novel- 
ties balloons, bathing caps and raincoats the organic greens 
are commonly used. 


Chrome Green 


Chrome green simulates the green color of chromium 
oxide but contains no chromium oxide. It is a mixture. of 
yellow chromate of lead and Prussian blue with specific 
gravity about 3.77. Chrome green of medium tone averages 
21.8 per cent ferrocyanide of iron and 78.2 per cent chro- 
mate of lead. Light tones contain less of Prussian blue 
and the darker tones more. ‘This color is not suitable for 
hot cured goods although it can be used in rapid low tem- 
perature vulcanization. Practically, however, it is not used 
as a rubber pigment. 


Yellow 


Arsenic yellow, or arsenic tri-sulphide, has a_ specific 
gravity of 3.46. Formerly it was the usual yellow pigment 
for vulcanized rubber because its color is not changed by 
sulphur in vulcanization. In current practice this color 
is used chiefly in dipped goods stocks, particularly for yellow 
balloons. Arsenic yellow of English manufacture is the 
staple quality for rubber work. Although poisonous, its 
presence in dipped goods is not found to be injurious to 
health because it is insoluble in water and acids. 

Cadmium sulphide, specific gravity 4.58, is the strongest 
and brightest mineral yellow obtainable. It is made by pre- 
cipitation direct from an acid solution of the metal and 
its color is not changed by vulcanization, alkalies or acids. 
In rubber work this color is employed chiefly in the varied 
line known as novelties, such as bathing caps, variegated 
inflated balls, etc. It is also suitable for floor tiling where 
dashes of bright vellow are used in mottling. About a ton 
of cadmium sulphide is used annually in the American rub- 
ber industry 

Zinc vellow, chromate of zinc and potassium, specific 
gravity 3.98, is a permanent pigment of light lemon color 
unaffected by vulcanization. It is little used because of its 
lack of strength compared with cadmium sulphide or cad- 
mium lithopone 

Chrome yellow is basic lead chromate, specific gravity 


6.12. Its color is bright canarv vellow Formerly it was 
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not available for use as a rubber color because in ordinary 
high heat cures it is completely darkened by the formation 
of black sulphide of lead. The development of low tem- 
perature, rapid cures has made chrome yellow available as a 
rubber pigment of limited use A yellow compound con- 
taining this color is included among the typical rubber 
mixings. 

Cadmium lithopone possesses clear and brilliant color in 


different grades of lemon and gold yellow. These colors 
contain approximately 30 to 35 per cent of cadmium sul- 
phide. The specific gravity of both of these colors is about 


4.42. They possess light tinting strength and resist sun- 
darkening and alkalies. Both are very stable in either hot 
or cold vulcanization. The chief use of cadmium lithopone 
yellows in rubber goods is in novelties, toy balloons, bathing 
caps, etc. Either the lemon or golden grades may be em- 
ployed where a good clear permanent yellow is desired. 

Ochre is the name given to a clay that is colored a dull 
yellow by the infiltration of hydrated oxide of iron, which 
varies in pmount from 12 to 20 per cent, with gravity run- 
ning from 3.00 to 3.20. The color of ochre is permanent 
but is not much esteemed in rubber work because of its 
dullness and lack of strength. 


Test for Color Strength 


The color strength of a pigment, meaning its ability to 
impart color to a rubber mixing, depends chiefly on its 
particle size or degree of fineness. In other words, the more 
finely divided the pigment, the greater its coloring effect. 

It is frequently desirable to determine the relative econ- 
omy of two pigments by a comparison based on their money 
equivalent weight. This weight is determined for any lot 
of samples under consideration by calculating how much 
of each is obtainable at a given price. The lowest quotation 
is selected as the price. The calculated amounts are care- 
fully weighed out on a sensitive scale. One weighing to 
grains answers very well. Uniform amounts of white lead 
paste ground in oil are next weighed, one for each color 
sample, and placed at convenient distances apart on a sheet 
of glass. Each money equivalent weight of color is thor- 
oughly rubbed up with one of the weighed lots of white lead 
paste. In this way a series of tinted leads will be obtained 
with color sufficiently diluted to show plainly the variations 
in strength of the original colors. 

To express the differences quantitatively, all the samples 
must be brought to the same tint by the addition of weighed 
amounts of lead to the stronger samples, and the percentage 
variation of color strength determined with reference to 
one sample as standard. 

The following example will serve to illustrate the method 
of figuring a test: Two pigments of the same color, A and 
B, are to be compared. A costs six cents a pound and B 
eight cents. The money equivalent portionate weights there- 
fore will be for A, four parts and for B, three parts for the 
same money. Weigh out samples of A and B in these pro- 
portions—say 20 grains of A and 15 grains of B—and thor- 
oughly mix each one with one ounce of white lead paste. 
Comparing the resulting colored pastes suppose sample B 
is strongly enough colored to require another ounce of lead 
paste to reduce it to match sample A, it follows that B is 100 
per cent stronger than A on the basis of money equivalent 
weight. In other words, a pound of B at eight cents will 
give as much coloring effect as two pounds of A costing 
twelve cents—or an actual saving in favor of the higher 
priced color by reducing the amount required. 

A modification of the above test is frequently used to 
obtain qualitative color strength comparisons. It is com- 
monly called a bleach or let down test and is executed by 
rubbing up twenty grains of dry zinc oxide to one grain 
of color with a sufficient number of drops of linseed oil to 
wet the mixture to a stiff paste. 








ynchronous Motor Drive 
kor 


Accesses: Rubber Mill Lines 


other vuntages of this type of motor for 
rubber mil ne drives has resulted in its 
el i LOptlo even in plants where power . rew 
factor cor! 1 is no lonaet 4 consideration A. S$. RUFSVOLD .- 
Lhe improvement of power factor, with its : 
allied benefits, is alone sufficient reason for General Engineering Department Westinghouse Electric & 
the use of t svnchronous motor, but today , : 
such motors are being installed on rubber Manufacturing Company 
mill lines in plants where the operating power 
tactor 1s already near unitv and no advantag 
in be gained by further power factor im- 
provement [he synchronous motor, then, must have other 
important advantages, aside from power factor improve- 
ment, whi give it such a strong place in the rubber in- 
dustry toda Among the most important of these addi 
tional advantages are the following (1) High efficiency 
over le range of load, (2) adaptabilitv for direct connec 
tio » low speed line shaft, and (3) utilization of dvnami 
braking for emergency stopping The dynamic braking 
feature, wh has come into wide favor in recent years, will 
y articular attention in this article 
In order to be successfully applied, any motor must have 
torque characteristics suitable for meeting the starting as 
well as the running requirements of the load. The earlier 
svnchronous motors particularly the low speed type, did 


not have sufficient starting torque to handle conditions of 
starting under load with rubber in the rolls, so clutches were 











included in the drives, together with some tvpe of brake 
irrungement Ior jul k st pping in case Ol emergency In 
these early drives the clutch served a double purpose, since ; . P : oe 

ee : 3 a Pe ~— Fig. 1. 350 h.p. 500 r.p.m. Synchronous Motor Driving 3-84-Inch 
it was used t only for starting, but also for disconnecting . 
} , ’ ' “tes : Mills 
the motor trom the line when the brake was applied for 
in emerg to Later, when it was found that dvnami 600 r.p.m.), which in its present form is capable of develop- 
raking ld be successfully employed for emergency stop ing starting torque equal to full load torque even when 
ping, t lutch and brake were no longer required for safety started on reduced voltage; but the development of suitable 
purposes ild therefor eliminated, provided syn low speed motors for direct connection to the line shafts 
chronous motors of high starting torque characteristics could (around 100 r.p.m.) was not so easily realized, since the 


latter type of motor has inherently a low starting torque. 
However, recent improvements in the design of slow speed 
synchronous motors have resulted in the development of mo- 
tors entirely suitable for direct connection to mill lines, these 
motors having starting torques in excess of full load torque 
when started on full voltage. Equipped with dynamic brak- 
ing control, such motors are now being successfully applied 
without clutches or brakes. 

In laying out a mill line today, there exists a choice be- 
tween two types of synchronous motor drive, one being the 
high speed motor for use with gear unit, and the other, the 
slow speed motor for direct connection to the line shaft. No 
clutches or brakes will be required in either case, since the 
motors can be designed to handle the starting conditions, 
and the emergency stopping problem is nicely solved by the 
use of dynamic braking control. In comparing the two 
types of drive, it will usually be found that the cost of the 
low speed motor is approximately equal to the cost of the 
high speed motor with gear unit, and the overall efficiency 
will be about the same in either case, assuming that modern 
helical cut gears will be employed with the high speed 
motor. The choice between the two type of drive will prob- 
ably be determined in most cases by such factors as floor 
space, cost of installation, maintenance, and starting kv-a., 
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Fig. 2. Cabinet Containing Contactor Unit which Provides 
Dynamic Braking Feature 
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Fig. 3. 600 h.p. 120 r.p.m. Synchronous 


rather than first cost and overall efficiency of the drive 

With the slow speed type of motor it is necessary to use 
full voltage starting in order to get at least full load start- 
ing torque, but with a high speed motor it is possible to get 
starting torque of the same order on reduced voltage. In 
cases where starting kv-a. is a limiting factor, it should be 
recognized that for the same percentage of full load torque 
on starting the slow speed motor will draw considerably 
more starting kv-a. from the line than the high speed motor 
However, starting kv-a. is usually not a limiting factor ex- 
cept in the smaller plants where the starting current drawn 
by a larger motor is a considerable portion of the total plant 
load. ‘The present tendency for drives above 400 h.p. is 
toward the use of slow speed direct connected motors, but 
for the smaller drives, the high speed motor with gear unit 
is usually preferred. 

Figure 1 shows a typical mill line installation consisting 
of 3-84-inch mills driven by a 350 h.p., 500 r.p.m., 80 per 
cent p.f., 440 volt, 3 phase, 50 cycle 





Votor Driving a Line of Rubber Mills 


oil switch. The highest degree of protection is afforded the 
operator because when the safety switch on the mill is opened 
the contactor is immediately released from the upper position, 
and assisted by high spring pressure on the upper contacts 
it falls quickly to the lower position by gravity. The action 
of the contactor causes the motor to be disconnected from the 
line and with the closing of the lower contacts a suitable re- 
sistance is connected across the motor terminals. The motor 
is thus brought to rest quickly and smoothly bv generator 
action, the energy being dissipated in the braking resistance. 
The coil on the lower part of the magnet is energized by 
the voltage generator during braking and prevents anv ten- 
dency of the contactor to bounce, also holds the contacts 
tightly closed until braking is completed. The two-pole 
double throw knife switch shown below the contactor pro- 
vides a means for reversing the motor in case of emergency. 
\ tv] ical high speed motor installation has just been de- 
scribed, and at this point we turn our attention to a consid- 
eration of low speed equipment. Figure 





synchronous motor with suitable gear 
unit and flexible couplings. The mo- 
tor is of the ordinary cast frame type 
of construction, equipped with two 
pedestal bearings and bedplate. In 
this ease, reduced voltage starting is 
used, the motor developing approxi- 
mately 125 per cent of full load 
torque when started on the 80 per cent 
voltage tap of the auto transformer. 
The manually operated starter is shown 
in the foreground of Figure 1 with 
the dry type auto transformer mounted 
at one side. The panel includes a 
double throw starting and running oil 
switch, field knife switch, field rheo- 
stat, and the usual indicating instru- 
ments. 

In the rear of the panel is mounted 
the cabinet containing the contactor 
unit which provides the dynamic brak- 
ing feature. Figure 2 is an open view 
of the contactor unit which is of three- 
pole double throw construction, closed 
in the lower position by gravity. In 











3 shows a rubber mill motor of the 
tvpe for direct connection to a mill line 
shaft, the rating being 600 h.p., 120 
r.p.m., 100 per cent p.f.. 2,200 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycle. This motor develops 
a starting torque of 115 per cent o 
full load t rque when started on ft 
voltage. 

It is of interest to note that the mo- 
tor shown in Figure 3 was constructed 
by means of electric arc welding, utiliz- 
ing standard rolled plate and H-beam 
section. The’ bearing pedestals consti- 
tute the only major castings used in its 
construction. The bedplate was also 
fabricated from standard H-beams and 
plates and is so arranged that the stator 
of the motor may be shifted sufficiently 
to uncover the rotor for purposes of in- 
spection and minor repair. Electric 
arc welding is now being used exten- 
sively in the construction of synchron- 
ous machines and motors of the fabri- 
cated type have been found highly sat- 
isfactory in industrial service. 


— 
— mh 








the normal running position the upper 


contacts are closed and the motor is Fig. 4. Control Equipment for Slow 
Speed Motor 


connected to the line in series with the 


The control equipment for the slow 
speed motor is shown in Figure 4. 
This controller is of the full voltage 
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starti! erated tvpe arranged for manual re 
versil | le throw contactor, shown mounted in 
t ir t panel, is similar to the one shown in Figure 
é ex t that in this case the contactor 18 imme rsed in a 
tank of QO volt service. Operation of the “start”’ 

itton ses th ntactor to close in the upper position 
which connects the motor to the line on full voltage. Dy- 
nan k s obtained in the same manner as described 
previou for tl ise of the 440 volt unit (Figure 2.) 

Tr} yf su i contactor unit for full voltage starting 


und dynan king results in a controller of extreme sim- 
plicity, which is evident from the small number of relays 
mounted on the panel. The panel includes a control circuit 
knife switch, A.C. low voltage relay, and D.C. low voltage 
relay, definite time accelerating relay, field contactor, ther- 
mal overload ‘relay, and induction timing relay for removing 


field excitation after dynamic braking. On the right hand 
side of the panel are mounted the alternating current line 
ammeter, D.C. field ammeter, manually operated double 


throw oil switch for reversing, and provision is made for 
the addition of the motor field rheostat. 
[he simplicity of control equipment of the full voltage 


starting type is now becoming widely recognized, and the 


result is an increasing tendency to start motors directly 
across the line. Not only are low speed synchronous mo- 
tors being started by this method, but the practice is spread- 
For example, one rubber 
mill has several 400 h.p., 600 r.p.m. motors all starting on 
full voltage, another plant a 700 h.p., 600 r.p.m. motor, still 
another plant a 500 h.p., 1,200 r.p.m. motor, etc. Provided 
the power system will stand the resulting starting peak, such 


ing to high speed motors as well 


practice is highly desirable in rubber mills because not only 
is the control apparatus simplified but the full starting torque 
of the motor is thereby made availabl 

In selecting equipment for mill line drive, safety to the 
workmen should be given foremost consideration because 
of the great hazard involved in the milling of rubber on 
opel In ler to be nsidered sat scheme of 
dynamic braking should not depend upon a contactor which 
must be closed electrically by a coil and magnet, but its 
operation should sitive by means of gravity or spring ac- 





tior I) mportant feature of the dvnamic braking contac 
tor wl iS lescribed is that it is closed in the lower 
or braking position by gravity and is, therefore, not depen- 
dent up ircuit or control voltage for its opera- 
tion. If du mal running conditions a failure should 
occur in tl mtrol circuit the contactor will operate and the 
motor ll be immediately stopped by dynamic braking 

In considering the very remote possibility of an acci- 
dent occurring at the same instant or immediately after 
total failure of power, it is of interest to note that in the 
average plant a satisfactory stop by dynamic braking will 
be obtained in such an emergency due to the fact that the 
stored energy of the motor generator sets or rotarv convert- 


ers will usuallv be sufficient to maintain the excitation dur 
ing the brief time interval required for braking If the 
failure of power is confined to the alternating current feeders 
supplying the motor in question, there will be no interference 
whatever with the dynamic braking action In either case, 
if the power failure occurs before the safety switch is 
operated, the motor will be automatically stopped by dynamic 


braking 


For the benefit of those unfamiliar with dynamic braking, 
it might be 1 that a quick stop, well within the recom- 
mendations of the recently published “Safety Code for Rub 
ber Mills na lenders” is obtained without ippreciable 
shock or strain on any part of the equipment. Since the 
braking torque is transmitted through the flexible medium 
of the magnet field of the mote r, a “cushioned” effect is 


obtained, and the stop is not accompanied by any mechani- 
Neither is the motor subjected to any 
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abnormal electrical or magnetic stresses, since the current 
peak during braking is less than the current peak on start- 
ing. It should also be recognized that since most of the 
stored energy of the drive is in the rotor of the motor where 
the braking torque is applied, very little torque is trans- 
mitted through the shaft and gears during braking. A most 
important advantage of dynamic braking is that practically 
no maintenance is required, whereas considerable main- 
tenance and adjustment is necessary in the case of the usual 
mechanical braking apparatus to maintain satisfactory stop- 
ping. 

Engineers in the rubber manufacturing industry are ever 
seeking means of utilizing electrical equipment to the best 
advantage. The improved torque characteristics and ex- 
cellent operating performance of present day synchronous 
motors, together with power factor benefits and the utiliza- 
tion of dynamic braking for emergency stops, have all played 
their part in the now established practice of applying syn- 
chronous motors to rubber mill line drives. 


Analysis of Reclaim Tonnage 


Its Importance As a Factor Affecting Crude 
Rubber and Manufacturing Interests 


The rubber reclaiming industry is a most important divi- 
sion of the rubber industry, both economically and _ techni- 
cally, for the reason that its products are virtually indispen- 
sable. Reclaimed rubber is thus a doubly essential factor 
with a practical bearing on rubber production and manu- 
facture 

An analysis of the reclaim tonnage used in the American 
rubber goods industry in 1927 is attempted in the table 
given below 


RECLAIM CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA IN 1927 


Type Net Rubber Reclaim Used is Equivalent 
t Content Used 19 Rubber Content, 

Reclain Per Cent Per Cent Tons Tons 

Anta tires 4 7 

M 7 2.450 
Totals 85,137 


For the purpose of this analysis reclaim is subdivided into 
four types, namely, tires, tubes, shoes, and miscellaneous, 
which are listed above in the order of relative tonnages con- 
sumed. These types contain different but reasonably con- 
stant average net rubber contents. The figures shown in 
the first column of the table are stated as found in repre- 
sentative reclaiming practice. In the second column the 
percentage proportion of each type of reclaim is estimated 
and shows the great preponderance of tire reclaim used in 
the industry, being four times that of all the other grades 
of reclaim combined. 

From these percentages were derived the individual ton- 
nages of each type included in the 175,000 tons total re- 
claim consumed in 1927. Likewise, the equivalent net ton- 
nage of rubber content represented by each type was figured 
from its amount used and respective per cent of net rubber 
content given in the first column. 

While these figures are not in any sense official, they are 
considered sufficiently near the truth for practical conclu- 
sion that by consuming 175,000 tons of reclaim in 1927 
American rubber manufacturers were indebted to reclaimers 
for the equivalent of 85,000 tons of crude rubber exclusive 
of its contents of carbon black and mineral rubber at an 
iverage price of something like ten cents a pound. Beside 
this they profited by the value of the carbon black, mineral 
rubber and other reinforcing, plasticising and inert filling 
ingredients virtually without cost. 








Removing Mach 


Rubber Under Tension Insulates 
Machine Vibrations in the 
Factory and Home 


two classes, commercial and domestic. In either case 

the machine is actuated by mechanical movements, 
which, due to rotation or reciprocation of parts, set up un- 
desirable vibration. Vibration means a shortening of life 
both for the machine and its component parts and also the 
bed upon which it is supported, and all other units which 
may receive the vibration by transfer through this bed. 
Vibration also means noise. 

In the case of commercial machinery, efforts have been 
made to cushion the machine from its base or support. A 
slab of rubber has been used. Layers of specially prepared 
cork have also been tried. These are steps in the right direc- 
tion. Rubber shock insulation is the culmination of these 
attempts and affords complete insulation of the vibration of 
the machine from its support. The very fact that numerous 
attempts have been made to absorb the vibration of com- 
mercial machinery is proof of the desirability of complete 
insulation. However, the life of the machine and building 
are considered paramount and the attendant noise of lesser 
import. Now that thermostatic controls have reached their 
present state of perfection and reliability, machines which 
heretofore were used only in the commercial field, are being 
exploited for domestic applications. 


Ih two cles, machinery can be divided roughly into 


Principle of Rubber Shock Insulation 


Rubber shock insulation of machinery is based on two 
important facts. First each leg of the machine is embedded 
in rubber which entirely insulates it from the rubber casing 
and supp rt to which this casing is fastened. There is no 
contact between the leg and the casing except through rub- 
ber. Where the base of the machine is continuous the rub- 
ber assemblies are fastened at several points. Second, the 
rubber is forced around the leg of the machine and into the 
rubber casing under pressure. The rubber is displaced into 
spaces provided in the casing to receive the flow of rubber. 
The description and photographs following will give a bet- 
ter understanding of the construction and functioning of 
the assembly. 

The parts used in one assembly are pictured in Figure 
1 which clearly shows the seven different parts and the 
manner in which they are partly assembled. In Figure 1 
the two cap screws G are tightened only until the rubber 
begins to be compressed. The gap between the housing A 
and cap F represents the amount of compression in height 
on the rubber. The parts are assembled ready to be applied 
to the unit to be shock insulated by the following procedure: 
First, the lower rubber part B is placed in lower housing A, 
as shown at H. Second, the upper rubber part E is forced 
over the foot D, as shown at J. Upper and lower parts are 
placed together, the circular base of the foot D entering the re- 
cess in lower rubber B. The cap F is next slipped over the 
threaded portion of D before the two adjusting nuts C are 
assembled. Finally the housing A and cap F are drawn 
together with cap screws G, as at J. in Figure 1. 

The rubber parts are smaller in diameter than the hous- 
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Fig. 1.—Parts of Rubber Shock Insulators 


ing and cap into which they fit; also the radii on the corners 
of the rubber parts are larger than the corresponding radii in 
the corners of the housing and cap, allowing space for the 
displaced rubber to flow. The remaining two holes which 
pass through bosses on both the housing and cap are for 
anchoring the entire assembly to the base upon which it will 
rest. 

Thus the foot is embedded in rubber that entirely in- 
sulates it from the housing and cap, and the structure of 
every portion of the rubber has been forced into a shape 
differing from that which it had before assembly. Rub- 
ber in this ‘state is extremely sensitive. It can also be seen 
that any shock load transferred to the lower rubber, from ‘the 
mechanism to which the foot is attached, will result in the 
further displacement of this rubber with the consequent par- 
tial relief of the tension in the upper rubber. However, 
the energy momentarily stored in the lower rubber is almost 
immediately given up, due to the properties of the rubber 
until the two rubber parts are again in static balance. High 
frequency vibration of low amplitude is dampened com- 
pletely by the rubber shock insulators, and such vibration 
is not passed on to the floor or wall to resound throughout 
the building. 

When a vibrating mechanism is mounted rigidly to a 
wooden structure, the poorest results are obtained, as wood 
makes the very best sound board for the amplification of 
sound. Rubber insulators are of the most benefit in such 
a case. When the vibrating mechanism is mounted on a 
concrete structure, the condition is improved. The conse- 
quent noise of vibration is not amplified, neither is it dimin- 
ished, or prevented from being transferred to other machines 
and sections of the building. Rubber shock insulators take 
care of this because rubber has the property of deadening the 
noise of any shock or vibration of such frequency or ampli- 
tude that is not actually absorbed by it. Rubber will not 
do any of these things, however, unless it is applied in an 
enclosure under compression, as there must be constant trans- 
fer of displacement from one section of the rubber to an- 
other to achieve these results. This keeps the entire structure 
of the rubber in continual action and lengthens its usefulness. 

Another reason for the success of the rubber insulators 
is the fact that the mechanism so mounted is firmly an- 
chored through a cushion. A vibrating mechanism not 
anchored down will gradually liberate itself from its orig- 
inal position and there will not be complete absorption 
of the vibrating noise. In any mechanism such as refrig- 
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erat k ss the frame work is made tre- 
musty Ne l proportion to the entire weight, there 
| to be disto set uj nh the ran and parts sup- 
ted 1 e set ber insulators rhese 
el : Ww enough ¢ o enable the frame to 
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fhe conventional refrigerating mechanism illustrated at 
1 Fi s mounted o1 ir rubber shock insulators. 
\ raised concrete se was cast level for mounting this ma 
T ) solutel necessarv as the threaded 
portion of U leet, which extend into the rubber, are pro 
1 d wit s fe djusting the height for leveling 
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ash-pit of the boiler [his unit is mounted on three 
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Educational Rubber Experiment 


Showing How Rubber Is Coaqulated, 
g é 


Compounded and Vulcanized 


Ihe United States Rubber Co., through its Educational 
Department, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., is making 

possible for teachers to demonstrate to their pupils some 
nteresting facts about rubber, its preparation, compounding 
and vulcanization. To accomplish this the mpany fur- 
nishes enough material for two experiments to Le performed 
y the teachers according to detailed instructions contained 
in a bulletin accompanying the materials. The first experi- 
ment illustrates the coagulation of rubber latex |y 


triet 


the use 


of vinegar. The next two steps following coagulation, in the 
preparation of rubber, namely, the drying and breaking 


Following 
vulcaniza- 


down on a mill are briefly explained in the text 
this the second experiment illustrates mixing and 


I he 


compounding ingredients supplied are ntained in 

















A—REFRIGERATING MACHINE 


B—OIL BURNING 


UNIT C—MOTOR GENERATOR OUTFIT 


Rubber Shock Insulators Are Used Extensively to Dampen Machinery Vibrations 


appreciable noise will be a very slight rumble or tremor in 
the chimney 

rhe automatic pump is insulated from the wall with rub- 
ber, as well as the connecting pipes 

In Figure B rubber shock insulators are shown at 
five points on the base of motor generator outfit This 
functions as lighting plant on a power vacht; also for 





furnishing electricity for various other purposes. In an in- 


stallation of this kind vibration-proofing is extremely im- 
portant. The major power plant is mounted in the center 
of the boat, and the lighting plant is usuallv placed at one 
side. With this arrangement, anv vibration from the gen- 
erating set is greatly aggravated due ‘o this offset position, 


and also to the lack of 
unit Usually it is fastened to ; 
transmit the tremor throughout the 
fort to the pa 
solute 
vibration 


a solid foundation for such a heavy 
number of light ribs which 
boat with much discom- 
Rubber shock insulation is an ab- 
q destructive 
structure. 


ssengers. 


essential eliminating r of 





from generating set to the wooden 





THE Torat Ovurput OF RUBBER IN SOUTHEASTERN ASIA, 
including Burn Siam, and French Indo-China in 1910 
was but 180 tons That of the French territory alone in 


1927 was 8.798 tons 


capsules and consist of suitable proportions of sulphur, zinc 
oxide and accelerator. A broken down soft sample of crude 
rubber is also furnished. This is compounded with the dry 
materials on a small wooden hand mill loaned by the com- 
pany. The mixing operation is fully detailed as is also the 
experiment of vulcanizing the mixture. This is performed 
by boiling the mixing for twenty minutes in a vessel of boil- 
ing water. 

rhese experiments prove intensely interesting to learners, 
voung or old, who are not informed about rubl its proper- 


DET 
ties and cure. 


Transparent Rubbers Spot Shoes 

Investigating the spotting of chrome leather women’s shoes 
through the use of transparent rubbers, Rudolf Ditmar in 
Germany found that the spots were evidently due to the 
decomposition by water of traces of sulphur chloride used in 
vulcanizing to hydrochloric acid. The latter releases chro- 
mium trioxide from the chromates, and by oxidizing the 
rubber the. chorium trioxide reduced to a dioxide and 
producing the characteristic dark metallic green discolora- 
tion of the leather. The remedy he proposes is to treat the 
vulcanized rubbers with ammonia or a suitable colloidal 
dusting agent, or to substitute hot curing for the sulphur 
hloride process. 
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Pulley Band ‘Tire Building Process 


A review of the patent literature relating to building pneu- 
matic tires by the pulley band or flat band process 


JOSEPH ROSSMAN 


“| pulley band process of building tires has been 
adopted by many manufacturers on account of its 
speed and efficiency. The apparatus for carrying out 
this process is very simple as compared with the compli- 
cated mechanism used in building tires on a metal core 
having the shape of the tire. The latter type of machine, 
moreover, requires a skilled workman to manipulate the 
tire fabric and to shape it properly by means of stitchers 
I The pulley band process has obtained its 
- use of a flat drum or pulley band in building 


and otl 
hame I 
the tire 

The first ste] 





p of the process is to cut the various plies 
of the desired width and at the required angle. 

that is mostly used today is weftless or cord 
fabric which is made by rubberizing a plurality of parallel 
cords as they are held under tension. This fabric is cut 
by a bias cutter and applied around a collapsible flat drum. 
Ihe ends of the strip are abutted together to form a com- 
plete band without overlapping. A second strip is laid on 
with the cords running at an angle to the cords of the first 
ply. The desired number of plies, usually six in number, 
are then applied with the cords of each laver at an angle to 
the cords of the adjacent layer. Steel bead wire cores are 
placed at each side of the superposed plies on the drum, and 
the plies of fabric are turned over the beads by means of 
a suitable tool Two plies of breaker strips spaced apart 
by strips of rubber are then laid on the drum and finally 
the tread ru is applied producing the complete flat tire 
band. 














All these operations are carried out on a drum which is 
power driven and under the control of the operator. The 
various tire materials are applied and stitched together with- 
out being put under any tension or strain. The drum is 
then collapsed and the pulley band casing is removed and 


shaped to tire form by any suitable mechanism after which 
it is vulcanized. 


This process gives a tire with the cords 
uniformly tensioned and with uniform flexibility. As the 
band is shaped on the shaping machine every unit in the 
tire is under the same amount of tension and takes its 
natural position during the shaping process. 

An early U. S. Patent No. 518,112 issued in 1894 shows 
that bicycle tires have been built on a collapsible drum. 
This patent also shows pivoted arms adjacent the drum 
carrying various tools operating on the tire material. A 
British patent No. 20,951 issued in 1899 shows a col- 
lapsible building drum having grooves to receive the beads. 
The tire material is first placed on the drum, the beads are 
then positioned and the edges of the fabric are turned over 
the beads. 

[he problems in building the present day tire are, how- 
ever, entirely different and required considerable inventive 
thought in order to solve them. The patents relating to the 
flat band process have been issued only within the past ten 
vears. Their objective appears to be the production of tires 
by quick and simple manipulation and the elimination of 
is Many steps as possible so as to reduce the expense of pro- 
duction. An example of efficient production is illustrated 
in patent No. 1,442,653 where a long cvlindrical drum is 








urtesy, U. S. Rubber Co. 
1) REMOVING FLAT BUILT TIRE FROM DRUM. (2) PLACING TIRE IN VACUUM SHAPER 3) BEGINNING OF EXPANDING 
OPERATION, 4) EXPANDING FINISHED TIRE. (5) INSERTING CURING BAG. 6) REMOVING EXPANDED TIRE AND BAG. 


(7) APPLYING CURING RINGS 


8) 


, 


PLACING TIRE IN CURING MOLD 
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of sf 1 re g grooves 3. Richardson, 537,361. Apr. 9, 1895. A tube is 
I used is equal to tl dth of formed and placed on the periphery of a drum, wrapped 
I mult t 1k is cor vith fabric and rubber and vulcanized in flat condition 
vered ys vithout internal pressure 
| H tNo +505 the inner tube whit +. Clark, 539,353. May 14, 1895. An endless band 
S lly cured befo of bias fabric is made and stretched on a mandrel having 
t Is g ma ) ibe is retained 11 1 greater circumference than the endless band. The remain- 
tl ul same Ul is tl ing tire materials are applied and vulcanized on the mandrel. 
: The shaped tire blank and inner tube ar 5. Richardson, 539,707. May 21, 1895. A sheet of 
FemMov u eing held in shape by locking rings. In  jybber is stretched on a drum, layers of fabric are placed 
pat No, 1,289,767 the inner tube is not used and fluid upon it, the edges of the layers are folded until they meet 
pressure is applied directly to the inner face of the casing to form a tube. The tube is vulcanized in flattened condition. 
Tire Shaping Machines 6. Straus, 548,673. Oct. 29, 1895. Strips of rubber 
\ number of machines have been developed for shaping and fabric are cemented to a tube in flat condition and 
the tuilt up tire blank [he early patents shape the tire vulcanized. The edges of the strip are folded around the 
blank mechanical means. Patent No. 1,312,505 shapes tube 
the tire blank by a series of rotatable disks contacting with 7. Doughty, 567,457. Sept. 8, 1896. Pneumatic tires 
the inner surf of the pulley band. The early Hopkinson are made by bringing together the ends of superposed strips 
patents such as No. 1,317,657 and 1,374,505 shape the tire of fabric and rubber to form a ring, bringing the edges 
by an inflatable tube. The recent patents shape the tire together and vulcanizing to form a tube. 
blank means of vacuum applied to its outer surface. 8. Wood, 571,820. Nov. 24, 1896. A flat tire blank 
The flat tire band is placed in an annular box of U shape in is built up with the edge of one layer projecting beyond the 
cross section having an open inner face. The tire band is edge of the next layer. The blank is folded to unite the 


face against the open face of the box 


and is suitably sealed at its ends. The box is then connected 


to a vacuum system. The section on the pulley band draws 
it into the box and this shapes it into tire form. With this 
ipparatus the tire can be shaped with great rapidity and 
ilmost ins neously. The inner face of the tire is entirely 


zing tube can be inserted with ease 


Types of Building Drums 


The drum on which the tire blank is built consists of a 
number of segments which can be readily collapsed after the 
tire blank is built so that it can be easily removed. A very 
simple collapsible drum is shown in patent No. 1,374,505. 
Other quick collapsible types of drums have been patented 
where the drum is collapsed by pulling a lever. The build- 
ing drums have also been provided with bevelled edges so 
as to facilitate the positioning of the beads as in patent No. 


1,242,073 \ drum has been made from a series of flexible 
plates which are flat during the building operation and can 
then be flexed to shape the tire. A long cvlindrical drum is 


disclosed in patent No. 1,442,653 for building a multi-blank 
band at one time. 


Tire Building Units 


The core tire building machines are usually complete units 
having independent tire material supply sources and working 
tools adjacent the core for convenient and fast production. 
Similar units have been developed for building flat tire 
blanks. The British patent No. 216,230 for instance shows 
a building drum, fabric supply and guides and a number of 
applving tools adjacent the drum. 

The recent patents granted for building tires indicate that 
the objective of the manufacturers is to eliminate all lost 
motion in the production of tires and reducing the building 
operations to the minimum number of steps. The new 
machines consequently reduced the time for building a com- 
plete tire and increased the output of each operator. 

-Patents 

The patents relating to the flat band process of building 
tires have been briefed and are given in chronological order. 

1. Moore, 518,112. April 10, 1894. Bicycle tires are 
built on.a collapsible drum which is power driven. A series 
of stitching tools is provided to swing over the drum. 

Knadler, 525,711 Sept. 11, 1894 A pulley band is 
built by first applying a rubber tread to a flat drum, apply- 
ing the fabric lavers and vulcanizing the whole and turning 
the band inside out 


projecting edges of the layers. 

9. Jeffery, 607,245. July 12, 1898. A complete tire 
is built on a drum having grooves for the beads. 

10. Knadler, 654,900. July 31, 1900. An endless tube 
is formed which is partially inflated and rolled upon a band 
of covering fabric. 

11. Lefferts, 709,021. Sept. 16, 1902. A complete tire 
blank is built up and the longitudinal edges are united. It 
is vulcanized in a water bath at 212 degrees to form a 
bicycle tire. 

12. Palmer, 744,394. Nov. 17, 1903. A single tube 
tire is made by building a tube and then rolling it over a 
drum so as to cover the tube with fabric. 

13. Smith, 745,300. Nov. 24, 1903. A machine for 
making pneumatic tires consisting of a rotary drum adapted 
to receive superposed strips of material and an adjacent 
turntable carrying a fabric supply as well as various operat- 
ing tools. 

14. Smith, 753,813. Mar. 1, 1904. A tire making 
machine comprising a drum on which is rolled an annular 
tube about which is wrapped the tire material by the rolling 
action. The tube is rolled by a reciprocating elastic band. 

15. Harris, 1,162,479. Nov. 30, 1915. An endless 
band having bead rings incorporated therein is shaped on 
an inflated airbag. The remaining tire materials such as 
breaker strip and tread are applied and the whole vulcanized 
in a mold. 

16. Tew, 1,242,073. Oct. 2, 1917. A layer of fabric 
is placed in a collapsible drum having inwardly bevelled 
edges, beads are placed on the bevelled edges, a second ply 
of fabric is applied overlapping the beads, the drum is col- 
lapsed and the pulley band shaped and completed. 

17. McLeod, 1,250,917. Dec. 18, 1917. Cords are 
wound on a drum to produce an annular web, beads are 
applied at the edges and the band is shaped to tire form. 

18. Renner, 1,259,289. Mar. 12, 1918. An endless 
band of cord fabric having bead rings therein is built and 
shaped into a tire. 

19. Wayne, 1,266,361. May 14, 1918. Tire fabric is 
wound on a drum having a semi-circular body portion and 
sloping edges with grooves to receive beads. The fabric is 
folded over the beads which have been placed on the fabric. 

20. Hopkinson, 1,289,767. Dec. 31, 1918. A complete 
band is built having its central portion of smaller diameter 
than the finished tire. The casing is partially expanded by 
an inflated tube placed in a mold and further expanded 
until the tire size is attained and then subjected to fluid 
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pressure in direct contact with the casing while it is vul- 
canized. 

21. Hopkinson, 1,289,775. Dec. 31, 1918. An appa- 
ratus for shaping a pulley band comprising movable flanges 
for engaging the edges of the band and moving them toward 
each other on a drum carrying an inflatable tube which 
serves to shape the band. 
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No. 1,487,035, Mar. 18, 1924; No. 1,487,030, Mar. 18, 1924. 
31. Hopkinson, 1,410,309. Mar. 21, 1922. Apparatus 
for shaping a pulley band into tire shape comprising means 
to expand the medial portion of the band while its edge 
portions approach each other. A fixed abutment for one 
edge of the band, a movable abutment for the other edge. 
32. Lough, 1,418,662. June 6, 1922. A pulley band 
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22. Carlisle, 1,294,330. Feb. 11, 1919. Cord fabric 
is wound helically around two spaced apart bead rings, a 
rubber tread is applied and the assembly shaped to tire 
form and vulcanized. An analogous process and tire is 
disclosed in patent No. 1,345,994, July 6, 1920. 

23. Hopkinson, 1,305,801. June 3, 1919. A pulley 
band is shaped by means of sand and an inflatable tube 
while held in a mold. 

24. Hopkinson, 1,310,701. July 22,1919. A tire build- 
ing machine comprising a flat expanding arm contracting 
cylindrical drum for supporting a flat pulley band, bead 
positioning guides adjacent the drum and means for supply- 
ing the tire material to the drum. 

25. Hopkinson, 1,312,505. Aug. 5, 1919. A pulley 
band is shaped by a series of rotatable disks applied at its 
inner central portion. 

26. Hopkinson, 1,317,657. Sept. 30, 1919. The flat 
pulley band is shaped into a tire casing by placing the band 
on a cylinder which supports an inflatable tube. When the 
tube is inflated the band assumes a tire shape. 

27. Carlisle, 1,345,998. July 6, 1920. A tire casing is 
shaped by an airbag which is united to the casing during 
vulcanization. 

28. Dykes, 1,370,100. Mar. 1, 1921. A machine for 
building a complete pulley band comprising a rotatable 
cylindrical drum and various stitching and applying tools 
placed adjacent one side of the drum. 

29. Hopkinson, 1,374,505. Apr. 12, 1921. The method 
consists in wrapping a plurality of fabric plies around a 
drum, the ends of each layer being at an angle to the ones 
of the adjacent layer, placing beads at the edges of the band, 
folding the edges of the pulley band over the beads, forming 
the pulley band into tire shape and vulcanizing. 

30. Sloper, 1.399,898. Dec., 1921. An endless flat 
tire band is removed from the building drum by suction 
applied to its outer surface by an annular member contacting 
with the band at its edges so as to seal it. Other apparatus 
for performing the same mechanical functions are disclosed 
in the three following patents: No. 1,477,391, Dec. 11, 1923; 


shaping machine having telescoping drums and abutinent 
members shiftable to clear the drums. 

33. Hoover, 1,435,895. Nov. 14, 1922. Before applica- 
tion of the beads the cord fabric is stretched, the beads are 
applied, the tension is relieved and the fabric is folded over 
the beads. 

34. DeMattia, 1,442,653. Jan. 16, 1923. A machine 
for building up a plurality of pulley bands on one drum 
comprises a long cylindrical drum having a plurality of 
spaced grooves to receive beads. When the band is com- 
pleted it is severed between the adjacent beads to form 
separate pulley bands. The process is claimed in patent 
No. 1,428,419, Sept. 5, 1922. 

(To be continued.) 





House Kills Pool Purchase Bill 


After considerable debate the House defeated by a vote of 
181 to 120 the Newton bill which would authorize the rub- 
ber and automobile industries to pool their interests and pur- 
chase their crude rubber as a unit without infringing the 
Webb-Pomerene Export Act. 

Representative LaGuardia, of New York, charged that a 
pool was already in existence and was composed of the Good- 
year, Goodrich, Firestone, Fisk, Kelly-Springfield, Ajax, 
U. S. Rubber, General Motors, Willys-Overland, Studebaker, 
Dodge and Packard companies. 

As an aftermath to the bitter debate which resulted in the 
defeat of the bill, Representative Jacobstein, of New York, 
demanded a full investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of the methods followed by the rubber industry in 
buying crude rubber abroad, declaring that evidence had been 
disclosed that a pool does exist and is now operating. “I 
assume,” he said, “that if the findings in such an investiga- 
tion show that such a pool is operating contrary to the law, 
the matter ‘ill be brought to the attention of the Department 
of Justice.” 
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water is discharged on to the mold and is withdrawn 


through an outlet 
This apparatus and its method of operation is quite un- 
usual. Whether it is reduced to practice in rubber 


ever 


goods manufacture not it outlines the problem of contin- 
uous vulcanization and introduces novel methods of con- 
structicn and procedure 


Rubber Stars in Movies 


Studio wizards studying possibility of substi- 





tuting small flexthle dummies for 
screen players 

Encourag with the artistic success of rubber minia- 
tures in representing prehistoric monsters in the Brazilian 
jungle scenes in the motion picture play, “The Lost World,” 
some Hellvwoed producers of movies are figuring on the 
possible employment of small rubber models in a similar 
Way to serve instead cf plavers 

In an article published in the September, 1925, issue of 








some | plan was 


I ict lv d in vulcanizing rubber tires in 
mold It comprises a tunnel kiln composed of the following 


t is 
successive sect s or zones preliminary heating zone A; 
a mold con ssing zone B; a secondary heating zone C; a 
g or soaking zone 1); and ling zone £ Che tires 
with lds are moved through the kiln by means ot 
irs running on track rails. Each car is adapted to hold 
SIN $v molds stacked up one on top 
) t t urving cars are inserted into an ante 
ul 1 of t kiln whence thev ar 
r m iting zon of th kiln by a 
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Plan of the Dressler Apparatus for Continuous Vulcanization 


this } urnal, it was explained how the photographed rubber 
figures were projected on the screen as gigantic creatures 
apparently able to amble about, breathe, fight and gash one 
nother, and to execute many other lifelike movements 
Those masters of illusion, the ingenious “prop” men, who 
fabricate the most incredible creations for the films, are con- 
fident that with the experience gained since “The Lost 
World” wa ged a couple of vears ago they can not only 
equ btained with animal figures but surpass 
them with others representing men and women screen folk 
use of double exposure, the cinema 
said, could at their convenience even 
figures into a picture without other or living 
f the interpolation until it is revealed 





iware ¢ 





silver sheet, and also blend the grouping so that few 
spectators would ever realize that unreal characters were 
taking part in a scene 
It is stated that rubber manikins could be made to do 
t least all that is depicted by characters in animated car 
toons, and could be photographed in a practically endless 
variety oses, bent, twisted, and so activated as to register 
almost vhole gamut of emotions. It is also held that 
he uld make peculiarly satisfactory “doubles” for actors 
required to plav in positions involving hazard or fatigue 
The sugges s made, too, that the rubber figures may 
even tak of temperamental stars, whose illness 


disabilities, et werry emplovers under contract to produc: 
a limited time. The use of the figures for 
publicity “still” pictures is obviously practical, and it is 
in such connection they may be first exploited. 

Some technicians see some possibilities, too, for distant 
manipulation on location of rubberized marionettes used in 
conjunction with the electrical so-called “mechanical man” 
lately invented by R. J. Wenslev and described in the 
April edition of this journal 
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Nomura & Co. of Singapore. Two of these 
factories are located in Barabai and Klua 
towns remote from civilization and yet em- 


rubber as shown in the illustrations from 
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HE wet sheets are stored in pits at 

various strategic points in the jungle, 

convenient to the native gatherers, un- 
til such time as buyers may wish to view the 
product. The tanks have a capacity of 250 
tons and the rubber may be stored indefinitely 
with no effect upon its quality. 
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ILLING, finishing, drying and 
packing are all carried on in a 
scientific manner in the factories 
of the Dutch Borneo Rubber Industry Co., 


< 

| ‘ . . . 

(RY Ltd., which is the rubber producing and 

E manufacturing branch of the house of Nomura 
‘ Gohmei Kaisha in Osaka, Japan. 
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S may be observed from the illustra- 
, tions, the grade produced in these 
1 factories, all situated in the Banjer- 
massin Residency of Dutch Borneo, is flat 
Ey , Th, “ 
1° bark crepe. The crepe is marketed in the 
United States under the name of Nomura 


flat bark crepe. This grade of rubber is used 
practically exclusively by the tire manufac- 
turing companies in frictions. Nomura 
lanket crepe is produced in smaller quantities 
in the same factories. 
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EDITORIALS 


Gr 
Cpe 


Restriction and Pooling Rejected 


PRI 28, wi r memorable month in the 
ubber indust1 Premier Baldwin first 
cle e startlit pronouncement that, as the 


I 
ration by the Civil 


result of invest Research Committee of 


his cabinet, thi licy of regulating exports of crude rub- 


ber from British colonies would be wholly abandoned at 


the end of the present restriction year, October 31, 1928. 
It was intimated that the Restriction Act will by that time 
have quite served its purpose after six years’ operation in 
relieving and upbuilding the depressed plantation indus- 


trv. as well as in affording needed revenue for Far East 


dependencies. Hence the home government feels that it 
can safely allow planters to take care of themselves, giv- 
ing ample time for conforming to changed conditions. 
Scarcely three days later the 
jected the Newton amendment to the Webb-Pomerene law 


joint export marketing to also countenance 


\merican Congress re- 


authorizing 
connective importation or pooling of purchases of rubber, 
sisal, potash, etc. The professed objection to the proposi- 
tion was that conditions were not serious enough to war- 
rant the enactment of any war-like “defense of the realm” 


law, which eht also establish a mischievous precedent. 


as is alleged, farm bloc and party disaffection 
] 


a} . ; hysit 
aiso contriputed 


Perhaps, 
much toward the defeat of the measure 


to remove legal objections to the operations of the buying 


agency, which had neither sought to restrain trade nor 
put other buyers at a disadvantage. With restriction 
doomed, too, relief seemed less urgent 


An odd situation is presented in which the British Gov- 


ernment refuses longet up its rubber sellers and 


the Am« Now 


the world is musing on the motives that impelled the Brit- 


to back 


rican declines to uphold its rubber buyers. 
ish to forsake loyal colonials. Perhaps they finally re- 
alized the futility of maintaining a policy that was not only 
inherently unsound but was bound to invite powerful re- 
the rubber buying 

the 
launching of great American plantation projects. Perhaps 
by the Dutch 


1927 showed 


prisals, as witness the activity of 
agency, the increasing production of reclaim and 


it was the. indifference to cooperation shown 


planting industry, which hetween 1922 and 


in production, so that their output 
for the latter Or 


perhaps planters themselves were reluctant about carry- 


a 300 per cent increase 
year was well bevond the British total. 
ing the burden of price maintenance against growing odds 
and the government saw neutrality as its only recourse. 

However, the British government’s decision to quit re- 
he hailed 


justice, as it also exemplifies real states- 


1 to vield to the logic of events, may 


manship. Meanwhile the planting interests, with strength- 


ened resources, will find compensation for their seeming 


setback in amalgamations or in measures for cheapening 


68 





\merican rubber buyers, even though lack- 


production. 
ing government support, will at least have the advantage 
ot purchasing in a more normal market, perhaps with less 
and to insure an unfailing 


need of collective operations ; 


supply with freedom from extreme fluctuations in price 
or from possible embargoes they will encourage rubber 
growing in territory immune to foreign conflicts. 
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Ponechaorte . *ho ~~ Teese 
Prospects for Cheaper Tires 
ANY retail buyers of rubber goods get an un- 
fortunate impression from press reports of 


breaks in the market for crude rubber. They 
expect prices of manufactured articles to quickly reflect 
the reduced cost of crude material. They do not appear 


to realize how little there is in the present situation to 
justify lower prices for tires or other rubber products. 
The tire factories, for example, produced much and 
dealers bought heavily during the winter on the spring 
dating plan, and under an agreement protecting them 
against a price decline to May 15. Many manufacturers, 
have been committed for an average of ninety days on rub- 
ber around 40 cents a pound, hence about three months 
must elapse before they can take advantage of a lower 
price range on crude. 

$300,000 ,000 


finished goods, it would be irrational to expect manufac- 


Moreover, with about now tied up in 
turers to follow the vagaries of the crude market or to 
voluntarily submit to big losses on products in addition to 
a huge involuntary write-down on their crude inventories. 
Buyers, too, fail to recall that tires were reduced about 20 
per cent in price last year, so that they now cost less and 
last longer than ever before. Were low prices for rub- 
ber to rule for a considerable time, lower product prices 
would be warranted ; but otherwise an early decline might 
be fraught with grave results to an industry just recover- 


ing from a very severe sethack. 


x 7 xj 
Insuring. Best Grafting Yield 


HAT by 
stocks the latex yield of the rubber trees may be 


gratting well-selected buds on Hevea 


largely increased is well known. One researcher, 
however, warns planters not to be too confident about the 
amplified yield being constant. As the scions are so often 
set on unselected stocks no uniform results can be assured. 


Grafting frequently produces “sports,” growths deviating 
in character from both stocks and bud-parents, and yield 
variations will occur for which there is as yet no explana- 
tion. Hence, it is contended, if bud-grafting is to score its 


greatest success it may be found necessary to propagate 


stocks as is done in the scientific cultivation of apple, plum, 
and other fruit trees. 
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American Chemical Society 


Rubber Division Meeting 


ry. HE Seventy-Fifth Meeting of the American Chemical 


Society was held April 16 to 20, 1928, at St. Louis, M: 
The sessions of the Rubber Division were held at the 





Coronado Hotel, the Division headquarters. A large and repre 
sentative attendance of rubber chemists listened to the varied 
program of papers, abstracts of which are printed below. The 
new quarterly periodical issued under the auspices of the Rubber 
Division early in April was the topic of much favorable comment 
and interest among the members present. This innovation and 
the plan to carry out local group meetings which have been 
successfully inaugurated are evidences of the growing interest 
in rubber chemistry. 

All the papers were of high order of merit. Special interest was 
elicited by a number of them, for example, the description by F. 
D. Abbott of a machine for compressing and flexing rubber, at the 
same time applying force in two directions at the rate of 800 im- 
pacts per minute. 

The group of three papers on carbon black by Johnson, Beaver 
and Keller, and Plummer and Beaver resulted in a symposium on 


ote Abstracts 


Determination of Acidity of Raw Rubber by Water 
Extraction. A careful check of the results obtained for the 
water-soluble acids in a sample of rubber by direct water extraction 
was made. It was found that extraction of rubber with water 
near its boiling point gave an acid number which varied with 
the time of extraction. This is believed to be due to hydrolysis 
yf esters as the same effect can be produced by boiling an acetone 
extract from the rubber. To avoid the difficulty, if determination 
f water-soluble acids is desired, acetone extraction followed by 
water extraction of this extract at the temperature of a water 
bath is recommended.—A. D. Cummings and H. E. Simmons, 
Municipal University of Akron, O. 

Some Observations with Ultra-Accelerators. The prepara 
tion of several thiuram sulphides, including dimethyl-diethyl 
thiuram-disulphide not previously recorded in the literature, is 
lescribed. Evidence is brought forth to indicate that the inactivity 
of thiurams derived from primary amines is due to their rapid 
jecomposition into hydrogen sulphide and a mustard oil. The 
lack of activity of a compound made from carbon oxysulphide and 
an amine is noted. The equivalence of cure obtained from tetra 
methyl thiuram disulphide alone and from the monosulphide plus 
sulphur is discussed. Curing experiments were made and data 
on tensile and aging of the accelerated stocks are given—A. D 
Cummings and H. E. Simmons, Municipal University of Akron, O 

The Accelerating Action of Some Aldehyde-Aniline and 
Aldehyde-O-Amino Thio Phenol Condensation Products. In 
the course of investigating the action of sulphur on aldehyde 
aniline condensation products in an attempt to trace the vulcanizing 
action of these substances, a number of compounds was prepared 
and their curing data compared with the original anil and also 
with 2-mercapto benzothiazole. These compounds were prepared 
on the supposition that the anils might undergo sulphurization to 
form thiazoles or similar bodies which might prove to be the true 
accelerators —A. M. Clifford and C. E. Boord, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The Dispersion of Pigments in Rubber. I. Microscopical 
Studies of Agglomeration and Flocculation. [In addition to 
particle size and shape, the degree of dispersion of a pigment such 
is carbon black undoubtedly has an important bearing on its re- 
inforcing power in a rubber compound. This paper gives some 


the variability of carbon black. The papers by J. R. Sheppard and 
4 . } 


W. B. Wiegand, had for their « 


expression in numerical units of the state of cure at any point 


by the same author with ject 
during a rising temperature cure. 

The method of H. R. Thies for comparing the scorching qualities 
of accelerators involves heating rubber samples containing accelera- 
zinc oxide for different lengths of time, treating them with 
a solvent, and determining the solubility by the turbidity of the 
solution. 

The usual banquet of the Rubber Division took place at 6:00 
p. m. in the Ball Room of the Coronado and was attended by a 
large gathering of rubber chemists and their guests. About 140 
chemists were in attendance. 

The division adopted resolutions thanking the Rubber Associa- 
tion of America and Harvey S. Firestone for financial aid con- 
tributed to the division’s publication, and also to the work of the 
Physical Testing Committee. A vote of appreciation was also 
given to C. C. Davis for his work as editor of Rubber Chemistry 
& Technology. 


of Papers” -:- 


preliminary results that have been obtained in an investigation 
of the factors affecting the final dispersion of pigments in rubber 
compounds, Certain mixtures have been followed microscopically 
from the uncured state through various stages of vulcanization to 
the final cured product. In general, it has been shown that the 
dispersion of a pigment in the uncured compound is influenced 
by the presence of other ingredients and also that important 
changes take place during the vulcanization process.—Ernst A. 
Grenquist, Fisk Rubber Co. 

An Accurate Method of Comparison of Scorching Qualities 
of Accelerators. A method of measuring scorching qualities 
of accelerators is given where the critical point or point of set 
up is determined by the non-solubility of the slightly vulcanized 
stock in gasoline. Various examples and comparisons are given. 
A system of index numbers is formulated for comparison of 
accelerators having definite values which readily shows the be- 
havior of an accelerator at milling, and storing temperatures. 
H. R. Thies, Miller Rubber C¢ 

The Evaluation of Variable Temperature Cures, with Special 
Reference to Rubber Footwear and Proofed Goods Schedules. 
The exact evaluation of vulcanizing schedules involving variable 
temperatures, such as characterize footwear and proofed goods 
vulcanization, has in general been neglected because of the 
laborious character of the calculations. In this paper relations 
between the several variables pertaining to a curing schedule are 
developed and the evaluation of any cure becomes a corollary. 
Several optional procedures for applying the method are discussed 
and graphs of the most important relations are given to render 
its practical use rapid and convenient. By way of illustration 
the method is applied to typical footwear and proofing schedules. 
—J. R. Sheppard and W. B. Wiegand, Eagle Pitcher Lead Co., 
and Binney & Smith Co. 

An Experimental Determination of the Temperature Co- 
efficient of Vulcanization with Litharge. A determination of 
the temperature coefficient of vulcanization on a typical litharge 
stock in press cures ranging from 242 degrees F. to 332 degrees 
F. yields 13 degrees F. as the temperature interval responsible for 
a doubling of the curing intensity. Breaking tensile, elongation, 
tensiles at several fixed elongations, tensile product, energy and 
combined sulphur when used separately as criteria yield coeffi- 
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Abrasion Tests of Rubber Stocks Containing Various 
Types of Carbon Black. The abrasion loss of rubber stocks 
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The Effect of Various Types of Carbon Black on Certain 
Physical f 7 


" 1 
I rbon Diack on the rate I cure, tensile propertics 


Properties of Rubber Compounds. The 


vn s t ibber was determine It was found 
ere S OXVg dsorbed 
mbine e bi etards the rate of cure in direct pri 
( x é prese ecreases the naXi- 
é ven stor [The aging 
‘ ‘ é ghe ! XVg the ack, the 
r stock whe wed at 70 
ct , , S il perties ( s oil idsorpti 
( e adsor ex t ] alue uld not be cor- 
el ese icks e curt x characteristics 
ber com] : D. J. Beaver a1 r. P. Keller, Combustion 
Utilities Cory 
Carbon Black I. 


A Study of Its Volatile Constituents. As 


} never beer 


is revea iterature a ‘ Nach nas 

mplete lv z¢ chemi In Bullet 192, Bureau of 
Mine n pie black al Ivzed, but 
the findings ¢ te because only iltimate ganic com- 
bustion is used which does not of course reveal the real nature of 
the volatile constituents « e blacks Che bulletin does report 
an examination of the volatile constituents driven off up to 445 de 
grees ( but since gases come off in considerable quantity up to 
955 degrees ( t is necessary to explore this region to determine 
analytically the volatile constituents of carbon black. This paper 
will contain: rat f evolution at various temperatures, rates of 
evolution at vat s absolute pressures including extremely low 
pressures, complete analyses of a number of carbon blacks, includ- 


ing volatile constituents, an examination of the influence of the 


juantity and nature of the volatile constituents on the behavior of 
carbon black w mine nd vulcanized with rubber.—C. R. John- 
son, Godtrey L. Cabot, Inc 

The Effect of Repeated Reclaiming of Rubber. The ques 
tion “Can rubber be repeatedly reclaimed without seriously affect- 
ing the quality of the reclaim?” is often asked. To throw some 
light on this point, a reclaim was cured, 


sample of whole tire 


hen regenerated a laboratory devulcanizer and the cycle re- 


peated three times. While repeated reclaiming had no effect on 


tensile t resulting reclaim, the modulus increased and 
elongation decreased with each successive cvcle The chloroform 


extract and plast decreased with an accompanying increase in 


The successive reclaims, incorporated in low 


juality tread compound, imparted progressively decreasing elonga 
tion and tensile, with increasing modulus. Contrary to expecta 
tion, there was increasing deterioration of aging properties. as 
far as could be judged by artificial aging—George W. Miller 
Akron Rubber Reclaiming Co 


A Machine for 
Vibration. Am: 
rubber 


Testing Rubber Products Used to Absorb 
the effect of 
The « peration f 


ichine for studying flexing 


mnder ¢ mpression is described this 








machine in the testing of shock insulators, mot pports, and 
other rubber stocks that absorb vibration, or undergo flexure 
nder compression, is given in detail. Ordinary tests such as ten- 
sile and elonga e insufficient in evaluating su products. 

irthermore, the more recent static compression-set test is not 
satisfactory. Results of tests on various stocks as given with this 
evice check with dynamometer and service tests. Under the con- 

tions of test adopted the permanent-set is shown to approach a 
naximum in three or four hours. The temperature of the test 
[ reaches maximum value. Data and curves are 
r comparison of set under flexure with tests under 





with static c -Franz D. Abbott, Firestone 


ion and 


re & 


mpression.- 


Rubber Co. 





Softeners and Anti-Softeners. In the manuia bber 
goods various materials are incorporated with the rubber in order 
produce a mixture which will process more easil Such mate 
Is are usually referred to as fluxes or s simple 
method of determi the relative effects of su terials is 








lescribed [This consists in mixing the material bber under 

stan zed conditions and determining the plasticit i the prod 
ct he Williams method. Some materials show stiffening 
stead of softening action and both types are show: the results 
port n this pape Benzidine and p-amido phenel are exam 

ples of materials which stiffen rubber.—Erle C. Zimmerman and 
eslie V. ( oper 


TIME RECORDING DATER 


time stamp 


The Resilio air cushion 





is made with a stationary time dial 


and outside indicator, this construc- 


tion bringing the hour of 12 o'clock 


always at the top of the st 
ver the other matter. T 


figures of the time dial are in their 


proper positions, making reading as 


easv and as certain as the consulting 


of a clock or watch. 

The Resilio is made with an all 

; . . : | 
rubber handle, making for comfort, 


juietness and easy printing. The 


handle is full length, giving an agree- 
able action and adding greatly to the 
wearing qualities of the stamp. 


The top index plate is plain and 


the setting correspondingly easy and 
certain. Any desired wording can 
be had inside the time dial. The 


date, which appears centrally located, 
may be had arranged in one straight 
line or in tier form. 

The 
stamp have been carefully worked 
out and the manufacturer believes it to be the best stamp of its 
kind on the market, containing many new, individual and valuable 
selling features—The R. H. Smith Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass 











mechanical details of the 


Resilio Stamp 


Germany Prohibits Use of Solid Tires 


rests have been made regarding the wear of solid rubber tires 


road surtaces, and these tests have apparently proved that 


solid tires particularly destructive. Accordingly, German 


are 
governmental ruling is expected to prohibit their importation or 
use on new vehicles after April 1, 1928. It will be possible to 


which have previously 
up to July 1, 1929, and in the case of trailers up until 


1930. 


continue to employ such tires on vehicles, 
been in use, 
January 1, In most cases the solid tires must be zeplaced 
An exception is made in the case of 2-axled 
Such trucks may carry additional 
solid rubber tires of high elasticity alongside of their pneumatics 
Another exception is tractors or other slow speed vehicles used for 


by pneumatic casings. 


trucks of over 3-ton weight. 


agricultural or similar purposes 




















Latex Contaminated with Copper Com- 
pounds as a Source of Fire 
J. G. For anp W. DE VIsser’ 


TEXTILE factory in Holland made double texture cotton 
4 Afabric by applying a layer of latex to one of the fabrics and 
passing both fabrics through a calender after which they were 
dried and pressed together. From the calender the double texture 
was rolled up immediately without previous cooling and the big 
rolls were stored. Shortly aiter storage a smell of burning was 
noticed in the store room and on closer inspection appeared to 
emanate from the rolls. On opening these rolls it was found 
that the color of the fabric had turned from white to light brown. 
The cloth had lost its suppleness and could be readily torn. In 
the interior of the roll the cloth was scorched and even locally 
charred. One got the impression that the rubber in the cloth was 
severely oxidized, that is to say, resinified. The problem to be 
solved was what caused this strong oxidation which eventually 
led to spontaneous combustion. 

According to information received from the mill the latex was 
placed in a brass tank and it also came into touch with a brass 

ller. From further information it became evident that the 
ammonia, which is added to the latex as a preservative, dissolved 
copper out of the parts of the machine mentioned. In this way the 
cloth was covered with a layer of rubber in which copper com- 
pounds were evenly distributed. As copper and copper compounds 
have an extraordinarily accelerating effect on the oxidation of 
rubber and oxidize the latter in a very short time even at ordinary 
temperature, it was clear that the oxidation mentioned above was 
caused by the contamination of the latex with copper compounds. 

On investigating the samples supplied by the factory, it was 
found that the original cloth did not contain any copper. How- 
ever, the ash of the fabrics treated with latex showed a very 
distinct copper reaction, which explains the oxidation of the rubber. 
That this oxidation under certain conditions can proceed so quickly 
and with so great a development of heat, that spontaneous com- 
bustion occurs was not known to us and therefore it seemed de- 
sirable to prove the tendency for spontaneous combustion of latex 
treated fabrics in the presence of copper. For this purpose an 
apparatus was used designed by Mackay* to test the tendency for 
spontaneous combustion of oil-proofed cloth. This apparatus 
proved to be very useful for the purpose. 

The apparatus is shown in Figure 1. In a water bath A, an air 
bath B is suspended. The pipes C and D permit circulation of 
air. The material F to be tested is placed in a gauze cylinder E 
around a thermometer. When the water in A is boiling, the 
temperature in B is about 92 degrees C. If the material under test 
has a tendency for spontaneous combustion, the thermometer rises 
considerably above 92 degrees C. If this tendency is absent the 
thermometer keeps indicating the temperature of the air bath. 

From the cotton supplied by the manufacturer three samples 
were prepared: (1) cloth impregnated with pure ammoniated 
latex; (2) cloth impregnated with a copper oxide-ammonia solu- 
tion; (3) cloth impregnated with latex containing copper oxide- 
ammonia prepared by suspending a copper spiral in the latex for 
24 hours. This latex contained 290 mg. copper per liter, an 
amount sufficient to produce a blue color of the latex. The 
amount of copper in the latex treated fabric was approximately 
40 mg, per square meter. The cloth was wrapped tightly around 


1 Propaganda Department of the International Assoc. for Rubber & Other 
Cultivations in the Netherlands Indies. 

3“Chemical Technology and Analysis of Oils, Fats and Waxes,” J. 
Lewkewitsch, 1915, Vol. III, p. 99. 
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the thermometer, the roll having the diameter of 3.5 to 4.0 cm 
The dotted line in Figure 2 represents the temperature, 92 
degrees C, of the air bath. From the curves I and II it appears 


that cotton cloth impregnated with pure ammoniated latex or with 
a solution of copper oxide-ammonia takes the temperature of the 
air bath, and therefore does show the slightest tendency for 
spontaneous combustion or even a rise in temperature caused by 


oxidation. 














¢ hours 





1 





Fig. 2. Change of Temperature 
Various Samples When 
Heating at 90° C. 


Fig. 1. Mackay’s 
Apparatus of 


After about eight hours’ heating the samples did not show any 
alteration. On the other hand the temperature in the fabric 
treated with latex containing copper rose very quickly after the 
temperature of the air bath had been reached. In about 45 
minutes the thermometer indicated 249 degrees C. Apparently 
the rubber was then completely oxidized, as the temperature 
came down quickly. When opening the roll the fabric around 
the mercury reservoir of the thermometer appeared to be scorched. 
About 2 cm. above the reservoir probably a still higher tempera- 
ture had been attained, as on that place the cloth was partly 
charred and even locally burned to a white ash. On the inside 
of the air bath and of the outlet there was a deposit of tarry 
distillation products of the rubber. 

These results not only confirm the fact, well known to every 
rubber chemist, that copper compounds oxidize and resinify rubber 
very quickly, but also that under certain circumstances this 
oxidation proceeds so rapidly, and therefore with so great a de- 
velopment of heat that spontaneous combustion and serious danger 
of fire results. 

In the case in question the spontaneous combustion had been 
accelerated by tightly wrapping the cloth when still warm, which 
caused the oxidation to start at once with a notable velocity, and 
also by the rather large diameter of roll which conducted the 
heat badly so that the heat developed in the interior could only 
escape very slowly. This resulted in a rise in temperature which 
greatly accelerates oxidation and the initial temperature necessary 
for spontaneous combustion is soon attained. 

The oxidation of latex-treated cloth and the danger of spon- 
taneous combustion can be prevented by taking care that the 
ammoniated latex does not come into touch with copper or brass 


alloys. All parts of machinery and utensils made from metals 
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Chemical Unsaturation of Rubbers Vul- 
canized with Polynitro Compounds 
and Benzoyl Peroxide’ 








I, Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

S 1 | ~ l 4 I | i vulcanized 

rubbe ( i is caused 1 inge n tne 
insa ‘ lroca beyond that whic can 
satista ‘ by the chemical combination of 
sulphur t sis of one atomic equivalent of sulphur to a 
CsHs g1 ’ s the case with sulphur vulcanization, it 
becomes ve s é know whether there is any change in 
the unsaturation when rubber is vulcanized with substances other 
than sulphur—namely, polynitro compounds and benzoyl peroxide. 
Do these substances or their decomposition products also add to 
the ol | s and s similarly reduce the unsaturation of the 
rubbe carb r do they simply act in a catalytic fashion 
und change the rubber hydrocarbon without changing its unsatura 
tion In an effort to throw some light on this interesting and 


ntricate problem, samples of rubber were vulcanized with dinitro- 


luene, and benzoyl peroxide, and the unsaturation 


nined by the Kemp-Wijs method with iodine chloride.* 














Ostromislenski, who discovered these methods of vulcanization 
without sulphur, believed that the reaction was due to oxidation. 
Molecular « ren, so far as is known, does not vulcanize rubber 
is sul] The { S med when rubber is treated 
with xVgt ved to stand in air are very different 
physicall chemically. Of course, sulphur does not 
vulcanize rubber at room temperatures except in the presence of 
a catalys 5 r example, with an ultra-accelerator, the 
air cure ibber may contain as little as 0.5 per cent 

f combine Iphu With a catalyst such as platinum black, 
Oxygt ; e purified rubber hydrocarbon in solution 
until final s equivalent to the formation of 
a complet ited HsO)*, and if perbenzoic 
acid is compound—it has the same 

1K obt reactions cor es] dina 
il way ft e with sulphur 

Now closely related to sulphur chemically, and 
by anal tlca rubbe the pr er condit S 
could be es and t itt ts correspond to thos 
with e 0.5 per cent of mbined sulphur 
ment ed ssible n the equivalent of oxygen 
would be just half (16/32) and the per cent of oxygen would 
be 0.25 ly » compounds and the benzoyl 
peroxide ubber hydrocarbon and thus cause vul- 
canization. If t do, and oxygen thus adds chemically as the 
sulphur cd the amount added must be very low—less than 0.14 
per cer vould | the amount equivalent to the 
greatest deviat 157, which is approximately the same as the 

| vith the Kemp-Wijs method, 0.5 per cent of 


xygen to C;Hs is 16:68 or 0.24. No method 





il] amount of oxygen 1s known 
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ihe writers e that eir results help to s pport the theory 

ry Vv " s known or undetermined type 

Inge € lrocarbon involving no chage in the unsatura- 

ind that the chemical union of sulphur is a secondary reaction 

1 turther change whi no doubt gives properties that 

ur mportant in the manufacture of rubber goods. But this 

vever, is e of deg t e of kin 
Hauser Colloidal Chemistry Course 

During the coming summer the Massa 
usetts Institute of Technology will offer 
special ten weeks’ course in colloid 
chemisty, given by Dr. Ernst A. Hauser 
Frankford, Germany Following an 
troductory review f the underlying 


principles, the course will take up the 


applications of colloid 





chemistry to industrial processes and 


problems. Opportunity will be afforded 


for intensive laboratory work and, as soon 





is he has mastered general technique, the 


individual student will be allowed to tocus 











on important problems of special interest 

to him. Dr. Ernst A. Hauser 
In view of the ability of Dr. Hauser 

and his outstanding achievements in applying colloid methods in 

rubber and other industrial work, it is felt that the opportunity 

here offered is unique. 

of colloid chemistry in the rubber industry is 


to attend one or 


Che importance 
such that every rubber chemist who can arrange 
more of the divisions of this course should not fail to plan for it. 
A bulletin descriptive of subjects and their method of treat- 
Prot. W. K. Lewis, M. I. T. 


Mass. 


ment can be procured by addressing 


Dept. of Chemical Engineering, Cambridge, 


Resistox 


name of an age-resister for use in rubber. 


Resistox is the trade 
[he material itself is a fluffy, pinkish yellow 


mill and so can be very easily incorporated 


powder that dis- 


perses readily on the 


in all kinds of rubber stocks. It is practically inert during the 
cure and likewise the cured stock shows this inertness by no 
great change in physical properties. Due to its color Resistox 
can be used in light or colored stocks. \Vhen such stocks are 


exposed to sunlight, if they contain a goodly amount of Resistox 


they show usages 1s not 


a yellow discoloration which in normal 


Research in the Rubber Industry 

Trumbull of the Research Department 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., groups of 
Madison and Ames, Wis., 
dustry. This was not a prepared paper but an informal talk 
vul- 


f The 


Dr. Harlan L 


addressed chemists 
both at on research in the rubber in- 
which briefly covered the early uses of latex in America, 


nization as discovered by Goodyear, and the isomerization of 


rubber 


A. S. M. E. Meeting 
The American Society of Mechanical hold 
its spring meeting May 14 to 17, 1928, at Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
eadquarters will be the William Penn Hotel and efforts have been 
interesting and entertaining to the 


Engineers will 


] t make ~} > ; 
Lie » Make eCacn session 


Many excellent papers will be read during the 
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Engrs. Address: 767 Mullbury St., 1927: genl. supt. Panther Rubber Co., & Cable Co., Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass Stoughton, Mass., since 1927. Member: 

Edward Littlejohn, chem. engr., b. B. P. O. E. Address: 138 Newbury St. William H. —, chem. engr. b. 


May 17, 1899, Toronto, Can.; Royal Mili- | Brockton, Mass. Mason City, Ia., B. S., U, of Wis. 1913; 
tary Coll., B. A. Sc., U. of Toronto, 1924; J. C. Dunn, chem. b. Feb. 20, 1893, Cotioe Rector _ O., Mitw aukee, Wis., 
flying officer, Royal Air Force, 1918-1919; Troy, N. Y.; Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst., N. J 101 — Mig. Co., Garfield, 
lab. asst. golf ball dept, Dunlop Tire & Troy, N. Y., 1915; chem. and prod. supt. \ “9 0 ‘> sales mgr. Abrasive 
Rubber Goods Co., Toronto since 1926. du Pont, 1915-1920; prod. supt. I. B Wheel st eg Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Member: Can. Inst. of Chem., Am. Chem. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. eee: ‘ J. once & a7, Address: 129 
Soc., Theta Delta Club, Mason. Ad- 1920-1924; sales dept., 1924-1927 and sales  /fayette Ave., Passaic, N. J. 


dress: 59 Moore Ave., Moore Park, To- mer., since 1927, Vulcan Proofing Co., Joseph Franklin Padula, che b 
ronto, Can. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1924. ae — 1900. Sew York. N. Y.: graduate a St. 

William F. Zimmerli, chem. 6. Jan. >nriner. xi{daress: 31 Jamaica Ave. Anthony’s Acad., Catskill, N. Y.; Coll. 
2, 1888, New York, N. Y.; B. S. Brooklyn ae Se City of N. Y., 1917-1920; ph. chem., 


olytechnic Inst.. 1909: Ph.D., Heidelberg, Leon Field, engr. b. 1891, Dover, N. Temple U., Phila., Pa., 1923: B. S., 1924 
ne soar 12 prt te yim 3. F. H.; M. E, U. of Maine, 1914; draftsman and M. S., Manhattan Coll., New York, 
Goodrich Co. Akron, O., 1912-1914; asst. U- S. Rubber Co., plant engr. and genl. 1926; asst. chem., De La Vergne Mach. 
prof. chem., Akron, U., 1914-1916; chf. supt., Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. Co., New York, N. Y., 1921-1922; fellow 
chem., Pflauder & Co., Rochester, N. Y., 4%dress: Andover, Mass. in chem. and biol., Manhattan Coll., 1923- 
1916-1919: chf. chem., Howe Rubber John Everett Robinson, chem. engr. 1924; rubber chem. U. S. Navy Yard, 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J., 1919-1924; 6, Mar. 29, 1891; Pembroke Academy, B. Brooklyn, N. Y,, 1924-1925 ; research org. 
tire div. 1924-1927; research div., since S., U. of N. H., 1912; asst. chem. India chem., Celluloid Co., Newark, N. J., 1926; 
1927, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J., 1912- rubber chem., U. S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, 
Author: “Development of the Present 1913; asst. chem. 1913-1916; chf. chem. 1920- N. Y., since June, 1926. Author: Thesis 
Auto Tire” and a patent on rubber 1923, tech. supt. Keds Div., since 1923, Comparison of Various Crude Rubbers.’ 
adhesive. Member: Am. Chem. Soc., and National India Rubber Co., Bristol, R. I. Member: Am. Inst of Chemists, Am. 
chairman of Rochester Section in 1919, and Member: Amer. Chem. Soc., A.S.T.M., Pharm. Asso., Lieut. Chem. Warfare Re- 
Amer. Inst. of Chem. Engrs. Address: Odd Fellow. Address: National India serves Alpha_ Phi Delta. Address: 1801 
117 Braewick Drive, Fairlawn, O. Rubber Co., Bristol, R. I. Sixty-Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ew Machi d Apph 
/ IFAYy 
! New Machines and Appliances | 
Fabric Regulator ’ n iditure of much power and necessitates 
1 or extruding machine. 
( Irom the ing stript ©: AS rhe ents a 10-inch heavy duty machine de- 
te : © nere ; sistS signed to accomplish this and other heavy duty extrusion work on 
‘ , | oe ed compounded rubber and reclaims. In the case of the machine 
t I ses under this 1 ler saps “ — ; llustrated the power is transmitted to the forcing screw through 
I position by the teed : . ‘ ible reduction herringbone gear unit.—Nagle Machine Co., 
( ( ¢ I o ¢ 1 t Pp 
ote ‘ topping of the lining aes — 
ney Sinape tome rages ene Cutter for Tubing Machine Feed 





fabric is alwa 
between the 

is to teed 
cut. It tfurtl 
cutter because 


necessity oO! 





machine for automatically cutting rubber in strips of various 








widths convenient for feeding to a tubing machine is here pictured. 

One of these machines will take care of the production of three 

four mills, and eliminate all labor between mills and tubing 

—_——— machines. The use of one of these machines in a plant employing 





ill shows a very substantial saving. 
, 


Che cutting knife is 28 inches long and cuts crosswise of the 

















Spadone hatch of rubber as it is fed through the machine. The length 
feed is determined bv th idt! f the etrin re red 1 can 
. ed is determines vy the width of the strij equired and Can 
Fabric ' ' , 
instantly and conveniently varied throughout its range, from 
Regulator one to four inches. 
\t the front of the machine is a gravity belt conveyer carried 
ball bearing steel rollers. This forms a bench or table upon 
os which the mill operator deposits his batch of rubber, 
Is attention can be returned to his mill. A _ similarly 
belt takes the batch from the conveyer and feeds it 
tter, delivering the strips ready for the tubers. This delivery 
ges the ib regulator aré¢ hat s ft 
ension it Cor ce ib] educes its Si inkag 
4 tripper al bias <« r al e tendenc 
ht In erel causes ¢ T it rat 
ri ents the ssibilit lamage to the bias 
t 1 suttic ee Drie ind eliminates 
TT * + 1; ; 
e lining strippe 
( equipm« ive been proved by long a1 
ctual ope “ ditions d it will more 
elf within a short period of time because of the 
terial 1 labor Spad ne Machine Ce 





Weir Automatic Rubber Cutter 


Giant Rubber Strainer lends itself to a very simple conveyer adaptation for serving a 


: ates , } ew of tubin : lati acl e 
ng of reclaimed rubber the complete removal of w or battery of tubing or insulating machine 


etal. whether magnetic or non-magnetic The simplicity and ruggedness of the frame structure together 
straining the material through a wire mesh With the accessibility for lubrication of its few moving parts, insure 

: , 7 . »me ‘fe cane fe: » of . we; — 

.sainst breakage [his protection is secured extremely long life. A unique teature of construction is the knife 

© wire aoe 1 perforated holder or head that ¢@triage which employs a straight line link motion, rather than 
of tl screened or strained reclaim. Straining the ordinary, “slide and way” with its usual lubrication and dirt 


collecting evils—The Hoosatonic Machine & Tool Co., Bridge- 











port, Conn 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition was held the week of April 
16 at the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. Interest 
ing and varied programs were offered and all the available space 
was contracted for. Among the exhibitors were the H. W. Buitter- 
worth & Sons Co., Klauder Weldon Division, Philadelphia; 
Cannon Mills, Inc., Philadelphia; Carrier Eng. Corp., Newark, 
N. J.; E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; Gen- 
| eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; A. Klipstein & Co., New 

York; and New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
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Automatic Inner Tube Mold 


A big step in speeding up production of molded tubes is claimed 
for the new automatic tube molding machine here pictured Si 


many of the opera- 





tions are automatic 
from the pressing 
fi a button to the 
removal of the 
cured tube, that 
one man can oper- 
ite a much greater 


number of molds. 





[The machine has 





in attachment for 
charging the length 
of cure and takes 
molds of different 
| sizes, requiring 
comparatively little 








| floor space and in- 
sures even cure of 
ubes by synchroniz- 
| ing the contact be- 
tween mold and 
tube with the ap- 
plication of the de- 
sired pressure. 
Pat f A time. study 
Williams Tube Mold made on a batter) 
ot sixteen ofr these 
machines being operated in a tube plant, showed production per 


man per hour more than doubled.—Williams Foundry & Machine 
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NX 
on 


Automatic Gas Fired Boiler 


A compact and practical gas tired steam generating unit suitable 


for furnishing steam tor the vulcanizations incidental to the opera- 


t 
tions of rubber 
works laboratories 
is here shown A 


portable boiler 
this sort is par 
ticularly applicable 
in laboratories 1 
cated in administra 
tion buildings r 


other points remote 





from the stear 
pressures obtaining 


in the works 

The boiler  pic- 
tured conforms t 
the code require 
ments of the Ameri- 
‘an Society of M 


chanical Engineers 


My 


is especia 





return W 
shell fs 
pressed steel with McKee Automatic Boiler—Type C 


lower head riveted 





in. The special burner equipment is highly efficient and gas con- 
sumption is kept at a minimum by means of the sensitive controller 
which automatically maintains the desired pressure. The thermal 
efficiency of this type at full load is 75 per cent. Its hydrostatic 


Rockfe rd, Ill. 


test is 130 pounds.—Eclipse Fuel Eng. 


A Modern General Utility Tuber 


Designed to Meet Keen Competition in Rubber Goods Manufacture 


The pe e machine N familiar to generations of 
rubber n is been operated hitherto by a gear drive. It has 
recently | redesigned in order to meet the prevailing competitive 

ditions i irrent rubber practice, as for example, in the high 
speed produ n 


insulated wire 


The leading features of the new design are shown in the group 


pictures, 4 represents interchangeable motor bracket attach- 
ment, B t iin drive oil circulating pump, and C the machine 
insulation Che worm shaft is double ended t 
side of the machine. Constant lubr: 


tion of the worm drive is maintained by a chain driven pump cir- 
culating water-cooled oil contained in a 14 gallon supply tank 
located in the base of the machine pedestal. The well known 
standard head, cylinder and two inch stock screw are chambere 
for water coaling. 

Picture C represents the machine with Crescent insulating head 
as used for insulating electric wire, tire bead wire, ect. The ma- 


chine as redesigned is unsurpassed for all forms of rubber ex- 


trusion within the range of die sizes that the head will accommo- 


date. It is manufactured by Jchn Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 











{—Interchangeable Motor Drive 





B—Chain Drive Oil Circulating Pump 





C—Equipped for Wire Insulation 
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Full Circle Tire Retreader 

















[ — oa 
, 
| it 
’ rhree sets of 
| , 
ma S L Ir s} rings 
| al ress plat re pl 
t « nodate every 
size « tire I eratl t 
sidewalls of the tire are not 
expose it as the matrix 
ers t per or retread- 
ng portior f the tire only 
ind ft ( plates press 
against e walls 
Super Mold Retreader When the n s opened 
removing the tire the hot 
matrices are 1 touched « emoved from the mol Thus this 
operat i m nveni n addition to keeping each matrix 
it curing { ereby assuring 1 rm es \ single 
horse \ | ipplied w t vul er Che 
Super M ( 420 North Sacramento S Lodi, Calif 
Press Time Cycle Control 
Molding a ; rubber heels in creat volume is conduc 
res lraulic presses dentical patter 

















sure f ring 
ler tomati 
contro! i 
ilways tin 
cvcle I 
Ing al ) 
Thus 
active L 
fall be d 
schedulk 
pu ind =the 
lay’s prod 
bec: ‘ ‘ 
b in at 
This c 
ca be cor ected 
| ipply1 
the hatt 
iydrauli<¢ 
presses the « l 
trolling device 
here pictured, It CLOSED OPEN 


+ pent hateaee Hydraulic Press Controller 


two-pressure type on the basis of a predetermined cycle, opening 
a definite 


and closing all presses at the same time thus insuring 
number of cures per hour. The controller operates as follows 


a % synchre motor gives accurate timing 


carrying 


nous 


drum shaft through reduction 


and cycle recorder, supplied with the larger units, 








shows how the cycle is progressing, and the recorder shows the 


cycles performed 


by a spring return push button, runs its 


started 


\ when the drum has made one 


and is stopped automatically 


By 


cycle 
complete rev means of a cycle repeater the motor 
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osed 


Inc., 425 Cumberland St., 


Full Molded Inner Tube Vulcanizer 


ers here 


The u Ss rming e Ggoubdle \ Inne We Vulca 
e simple ia matic i Che n- 
1 Iter steal et shell Lhe « il portion 
1 device moves t at the front to receive the tube to be cured. 
Chis moveme s actuated by a small pressure cylinder mounted on 
rear of the vulcanizer, handled by a duplex valve attachment. 


ver the 
back to 
When 


with valve attached is fitted 


ratio! i spliced tube 


lower half of the tube mold which is drawn 


automatically. 


place 


curing take 





SS 


No. 351 oe 


Utility Full Molded Tube Vulcanizer 








mounted in rows as pictured, this vulcanizer forms a very com 


l 


pact curing equipment of any desired capacity. Thus mounted 


these vulcanizers permit of group control for time and tempera- 


Mig. Co., Cudahy, Wis 


ture.—U tility 





Portable Cleaning Device 


he apparatus here pictured consists chiefly of a pressure boiler 
ind two pumps, one for the gasoline, gas or acetylene fuel which 
is used to heat the water or cleaning fluid and the other for deliver- 


ing the fluid at high pressure. The apparatus is able to generate 
150 pounds of pressure and heat a cleaning solution in 35 seconds 


It has 10-horsepower capacity 

In a rubber plant it can be used advantageously for cleaning 
the housings of calenders, mixing mills, gears, and other parts 
where grease and dirt accumulates and is difficult to remove 
In fact this machine was devised for that sort of cleaning in 

















Apparatus for Cleaning Machinery 


rolling mill housings and other large machinery subject to grease 
as water vapor containing cleaning compound or soap 


Mfg. Co., 


and dirt, 


removes almost instantly—Homestead Valve 


Homstead, Pa 


grease 
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= lhe ork by Herbert Pearson is a practical treatise by a 
recognized authority Che original English text was reviewed 


Editor’s Book Table 











Book Reviews 


“Elimination of Waste, Simplified Practice—Automobile 


Brake Lining.” Bureau of Standards, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1928. Paper, 12 pp. 
Diagram 

This pamphlet is Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 
66 of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. It outlines the history of 
the project, the points discussed at the general conference on 
automobile brake lining held at Detroit, Mich., Feb. 3, 1927, 
and the results of that conference. The benefits of the program 
described for the elimination of waste are summarized as af- 
fecting the producer and manufacturer, the jobber, wholesaler, 
retailer, and the consumer. 

Any group in any branch—production, distribution or use- 
can secure the services of the Division of Simplified Practice 
upon request. 


“Rubber Chemistry and Technology” is the title of a new 
quarterly, Volume 1, Number 1, which appeared April, 1928. 
It will be published periodically under the auspices of the 


Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society, Easton, 
Pa. Paper covers, 191 pp., 6 x 9 inches, with graphs and 
illustrations. 

The object of this publication is to render available in con- 
venient form under one cover all important published papers 
on fundamental research, technical developments and chemical 
engineering problems relating to rubber or its allied substances 
The first number contains records of recent and future 
activities of the Rubber Division, gives a bird’s-eye view in 
the form of abstracts of recent literature, presents all papers ot 
the Detroit Meeting, contains five papers chosen from German, 
Italian and British journals and finally gives the recent report 
of the Physical Testing Committee. 

Rubber Chemistry and Technology has the generous support 
of the Rubber Association of America, and rubber chemists 
will find this publication a great aid and convenience in their 
work as it brings to them the researches and developments in 
the rubber industry. 

Members of the American Chemical Society who are also 
paid members of the Rubber Division, are entitled to receive 


this publication. Any other individual, corporation or organi- 
zation interested, though not a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society. is eligible to become an associate member of the 
Rubber Division upon payment of $6.00 annually and thereby 


become entitled to receive this publication. 


“Das Wasserdichmachen von Textitien,” (“Waterproofing 
Textile Fabrics”) by Herbert Pearson, translated into German 
by Dr. Paul Krais. Dresden and Leipzig, Theodor Steinkopff, 
1928. Paper, 74 pp., 6 by 8%4 inches. Illustrated. 

This translation is volume 18 in the series of works on 
chemical technology of industry edited by Dr. B. Rassow. 


| 


D.P. and D. 
O.T. Guani- 
dine out for 
a good time 


with Mr. A. 
Rubber 
Batch. 


lengtn in tl 


1ese columns August 1, 1924 


New Publications 

“Report on Aero—a Low Temperature Accelerator” issued 
by the American Cyanamid Co., 535 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., contains a description of a new accelerator of vulcani- 
zation. Its properties and technical value in compounding are 
shown in a series of nine tables of data covering its effect in 
connection with sulphur, reinforcing ingredients, softeners, re- 
claim, crude rubbers, and its influence in retarding aging of 
gum stocks, reclaim and carbon black stocks. 


“Fifteenth Anniversary Blue Book 1913-1928.” This hand- 
book of 324 pages, issued by the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., Times Bldg., New York, N. Y., is more 
than a directory of the waste trade. It contains authentic lists 
of names, elucidation of trade customs, specifications, etc., on 
the seven sections of the trade. In the scrap rubber section 
will be found the official classifications of the National Associ- 
ation of Waste Material Dealers and the Reclaimers Division 
of the Rubber Association of America; rules for marking scrap 
tire shipments; scrap rubber export and import statistics, and 
lists of members handling crude and scrap rubber. The book 
closes with the foreign trade section, an indispensable directory 
of essential information for the importer and exporter of waste 
materials. 


The Omo Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., has issued a new 


catalog entitled “Bathing Accessories for the Season of 1928.” 
It contains a large and attractive assortment of caps, belts, 


bags and play balls. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. are the subjects in the March 14 and 21 issues, respectively, 
of the Standard Trade & Securities Service, published by the 
Standard Statistics Co., Inc., 200 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
The financial position of both companies is given, together 
with a comprehensive survey of the activities, facilities and 


outlook of these concerns. 


“Rubber Facts, Figures, Forecast—1927-1928” issued by Hy- 
mans, Kraay & Co., 7, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 3, England. 
This annual review presents the statistics of world crude rub- 
ber production and consumption analyzed by countries. It 
forecasts a shortage of crude rubber for 1928 of 55,000 tons and 
concludes with brief discussions of synthetic rubber, restriction 
policy and the Netherlands, and the Civil Research Committee 
and the restriction problem. 


“Pine Tar,” an eight-page booklet issued jointly by the 
American Turpentine & Tar Co. and the National Turpentine 
Products Co., is distributed by J. C. Mathews, eastern repre- 
sentative, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. This pamphlet 
contains much authoritative information concerning the prop- 
erties of pine tar suitable for rubber compounding as well as 
specifications and tests. 


“Resistox Anti-Oxidant,” issued by The Rubber Service 
Laboratories, Akron, O., states in about a dozen pages the 
characteristics of Resistox. Its value in rubber work is exem- 
plified by much interesting data derived from tests on tire, tube, 
mechanical goods and other typical stocks. From this data 
it is evident that the field for the use of this anti-oxidant is 
large. 

“Tuads,” issued by R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 50 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., comprises seven data sheets showing how 
Tuads may be compounded to eliminate or retard scorching 
and air curing. 
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Rubber Biblioocraphyv Rubber Trade Inquiries 
ubber Biblogray 
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Rims Inspected and Approved by the Tire 
& Rim Association ot America, Inc. 











28 3 Months, 1928 
Rim Size — — =~ - 
Motorcyle t Per Ce Number Per Cent 
24 x A] 4 445 \ 2 
26 x 3 2 3 2 
Sx 3 452 0.0 
otal 444 2.67 4 
linchers 
30 x 3 2.2 2 2.1 
x 4 ] l ( 
Fetal & 101 2 
18” Balloons 
8S x 4 79 
8 x 44% 23.185 
Seces 
Potal Q 
Balloons 
x 3% ? 452.1 | 
—z 79.146 ( 
Ix 4 < 4.4 286.498 4.7 
x § 
Total 4.188 37 21.8 
20” Balloons 
~ xX J72 81.407 4 c¢ | 1] 
2 e 4.. 391 4 4 
20 x 4% e oe 3).S1¢ 3 2.1 
20 x 5 é S Ee 3 
- x ¢ 5.61 2 3¢ . Ci 
Fetal... 7 576.806 24.6 1.414.424 23.5 
21” Balloons 
2] x 3: - F SH 4 2.3 Al ¢ s e r | 
75-21-D 64 24.6 76,932 26.2 
1x 4 7 4 2.9 231.638 Q 
1x 4% 4 ¢ 1.7 268 25 
é x § 077 1 
21 x 6 4 $3 0.0 
Potal 768.087 25.463 
22” Balloons 
y. 3 9 1 c fa 
x 4 rat, 00 
22x 4 4 ¢ of 
Total 149 2,905 0.0 
High Pressure 
x 314-23 174 2 917 2 
x 414-23 215 i 13.681 02 
x 4-.'8 6.11 23) 0.2 
x 4 4 4 0.0 
<« 3 > s 
x 4-25 1.2 00 
4 x 4! 5 64 446 
Total 5 O57 177 P 
20” Truck 
x § g 461.734 79 
x 6 4 71.924 1.2 
4x7 1 5 24,911 0.4 
x & 0,2 4.56) 2? 
x 10 1.413 0.0 
TOA... 00 g.0¢ 0.2 574.479 95 
22” Truck 
s F 129 : 
24” Truck 
x 5 ¢ 6.171 1 
¢ ¢ ‘ 7 R716 0.1 
2 ae eee 7.678 n.3 0,496 9.2 
49 x 8 f ‘ 5 30 7 
‘ 1/ nie 0.1 
4 } 0 ) 
Total 2 4 099 0.5 
Grand total &4 fi R55 


Dunlop Rubber Merger 


aan ‘ P 


Xeports from Sydney state that the Dunlop Rubber Co. (Aus- 
tralasia) will merge with the Perdriau Rubber Co. A capital of 
3,500,000 pounds, with an annual turnover of 5,000,000 pounds, is 
involved. A holding company with a capital of 6,000,000 pounds, 
it is said, may be formed to acquire shares of the two companies. 
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Operation of the Plastometer 


An Instrument for Indicating the Hardness 


of Rubber 


The customary form of plastometer is quite generally familiar 


rubber goods factories manufacturing tires. mechanical and 
molded goods. It was designed originally for measuring the hardness 
f cure of rubber covered lower press rolls of paper machines, a 
point of extreme importance in the matter of the performance and 
durability of such rolls. The instrument is none the less valuable 
1s a laboratory instrument for checking the cure of such rubber 
articles as valves, springs, heels, soles, sheet packing, tiling and 
many other molded rubber products, The plastometer indicates the 
ardness of such rubbers by the amount of depression of an %- 
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inch steel ball in the surface of the rubber, under 1-kilogram 
weight, which is measured and shown on a gage in hundredths of 
an inch. In this way the cure of rubber compounds can be com- 
pared closely and rapidly. The simplicity of the process is evident 
from the following directions for the operation of the instrument. 

The instrument is placed in a vertical position over the sample to 
be tested resting, for example, on a smooth hard wood table having 
a true flat surface so that the plastometer will be perfectly steady 
whether the feet of the instrument rests on a large flat sample or 
on the table around a small sample. The kilogram weight W 
must hang on the upper surface of the disk M by the shoulder K 
of the hollow weight shank or tube. 

Lower the ball B and needle stem, by turning the lower sprocket 
L from right toward left, until the ball touches the test piece and 
the index hand of the gage N makes two complete revolutions, 
stopping at zero. It is essential to be certain that the weight W 
does not rest on the shoulder of the ball holder | Lower the 
weight W by turning the upper sprocket U, from right toward !eft, 
until the weight W rests completely on the shoulder of the ball 
holder B, and keep on moving the sprocket until the upper side of 
the disk M shows a space about Ye-inch below the shoulder K of 
the hollow weight shank or tube. 

As soon as the weight W begins to press on the shoulder of the 
ball holder B it begins to depress the ball into the sample and the 
index hand N revolves indicating the depth of the depression in 
hundredths of a millimeter. When the weight is fi 





supported on 
the shoulder of the ball holder as shown by the gap between the 
disk M and the shoulder K, a minute is allowed to pass. At the end 
of that interval the gage indication is taken. The average of three 
such readings in different places on the sample is considered the 
true plastometer reading of the sample. 














New Goods and Specialties 





Fashion Trend in Rubber Raincoats 
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Footwear 


the es and instep from the cold. The 
Loretta two-strap gaiter is one of the new- 
est novelties put out by this company. On 


eavy mud rubbers, gaiters and on other 

tems w ch are subjected to heavy service, 
ments have been added which 

long the life of the overshoes. 


Much care and study have been given to 


and workmanship 
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and breaks occur, every fiber of 
the tough canvas used is per- 
meated and impregnated with 


fluid rubber which insures 
a moisture-proof, non-rotting 
for the cured rubber sur- 
The made 
along graceful lines with delicate 
matching of colors, rubber and 
fit snugly and smoothly 
with no bulging, awkward spots 
to mar their appearance. One of 
the newest models is the pictured 
pera which is made in fawn 
overlapping tongue. 

Harrister raincoat has 
been specialiy designed for boys 
nd girls from the duPont 
plain and alli- 
gator grained in a variety of 
Some of the coats are 

lined and some are of 
weight. All are mod- 


pure 


base 


1ace¢ overshoes are 


jersey with 
d Tadric, 


fleece 


enter 








Harrister Raincoats for Boys and Girls 


Xt) 





Isnly 


tailored with hat, umbrel- 
la, or zipper bag to match. 
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Nanette 


Ltd., 


season, it is 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Toronto, 
Canada, offers this said, the 
most complete line of footwear which it has 
ever gotten together. Many improvements 
have been made in the staple lmes, particu 
larly in boots and lumbermen’s. Beige col 
red soles are features on many shoes which 
ire recommended both as to wear and 


appeal to the consumer. Realizing the de 
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mand for low cut overshoes, considerable 

study has been given to this section of 

rubber footwear. The range of colors has 

been carefully selected and every taste has 
+] 


been considered in making up the stock 


Nanette, shown in the illustration, is made 
of beige wool jersey cloth with cuff em 


broidered in brown. Brown dome fasten- 





silk 
t The 
made in black and beige 
fills 
demanding ultra 
protection. It is 


ers give a spat effect witl watered 


design ¢ 








n beige rubber on the foxing. 


pictured overshoe, 


with harmonizing heather net lining, 
the requirements of those 
stylish foot i 


lasts which permits a perfect fit 
for any shoe. 


made on a 
variety of 

The two style trends that dominate the 
raincoat situation for spring, according to 
the | nited States Rubber Co., New York, 


N. Y.. are the continued popularity of 
colored rubber coats and the demand for 
embossed rubber surface coats. Generally 
speaking, more subdued shades of blues, 


being worn, as com 
pared with the vivid shades of a year ago 


greens and reds are 





To Reduce Tire Heat 


Loose tread and ply separation are 
eliminated by the reduction of heat in 
tires which is accomplished by a special 
rubber ‘sconite, developed 
by research engineers for the United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N, Y. It 
find its use in heavy duty 
because it maintains its 
under high 


compound, | 


will chief 


mneumatic tires 


ubbe r 


I 
r characteristics tem- 


peratures 


Roll Flap with Standardized 
Scale 


f the new 


ture of the ll fap, marketed 


Rubber Co., Denver, Colo., 


1 1 


he Gates 


omes 1 


scale is printed on tough paper 
pasted along the edge of a 


‘ounter, or on a strip of 


t the required length 


\ll tire 
rde c; 


listed in standardized 
according to rim diameter and cross 
dealer measuring 
rod alongside the 


sizes are 


section Che lays the 


Hap and gets the correct 


length for any tire size by cutting at the 
point shown on the chart The correct 
place to punch the hole for the valve stem 


is also clearly indicated 














Roll Flap 


Automatic Shut-Off and 
Improved Nozzle 


Two improvements devised to make 
nasal irrigation easier and more efficient 








L 
Nasal Syphon 

have been added to the Nichols nasal 

syphon. The shut-off is simple to use, 

positive in control of the flow and prac 


fool proof. The solution ts re- 
the simple dow 
of the thumb, which when 
stantly stops the flow. 
The new nozzle is designed to assure 


tically 
leased by nward pressure 


removed in- 


t 
yT 


an even and constant flow regardless « 
the shape of the inner structure of the 


nose, eliminating the difficulty experi 
enced when the nozzle is inserted too 
far into the nostril—Nichols Nasal 
Syphon, Inc. 159 E. 34th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Ocean Bathers Use Rubber 
Hankies 


Tucked in the belt of the new two piece 
swimming costumes worn this year at 
the French bathing 
handkerchief created by a foremost Pari- 
sian designer of beach and sport apparel. 
It is guaranteed to remain fresh and dry 
taken in 


beaches, is a rubber 


regardless of the number of dips 
the surf. 














Overshoe 
Black coats seem to predominate, as 
igainst the recent wide vogue of olive in 


The Naugatex 
manufactured by the U. S. 
} 


men’s coats. sport coats 


company, ar 


in ever increasing demand because of their 
ine finish, They are colored rubber coats 
with plain or embossed surfaces, cut on 


the lines of sport coats and are lined with 


suede to give extra warmth in cooler 
weather. 
Elastic Spring Clip 
Of German design, an elastic fabric 


clip is used as a substitute for the usual 
metal spring clip. It is claimed for this 
device that it insures greater comfort in 
riding and freedom from shocks because 
of the elastic absorption of the traction 
and f which are 


strain force oi 
otherwise transmitted. It consists of six 


pressure 


plies of heavy belting fabric, the elastic 
band enclosing a_ flexible rubber core. 
The clip may be built into old or new 
cars without alterations in ‘construc- 


tion. When it is used, an ordinary bolt 
i tuted for the oil spring. 


De Luxe Gum Plaster 


There is no loss from 
ing to the patch with the latest Vulco gum 
manufactured by the Gates Rubber 

o., Denver, Colo. This is a white skived 
patch of appearance, made in a 
range of sizes both round and square. The 
self-curing gum is protected by Holland 
cloth which keeps the patch clean and fresh 
is easily removed when the patch is 

The gum of the patch and 
amalgamated gum, which is 


tissue paper stick- 
plaster 


attractive 


and 
to be applied 


the square of 


supplied to fll any break in the casing to 
be repaired, are so compounded that no 
gasoline is needed to soften them before 


applying 
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Financial and 
Corporate News 





U. S. Rubber Co. Defers Dividend 
¢ recent . ; | line y the price fi crude ry ¢ S 
ece S 2 ( dete 
n ¢ t ~ ‘ ‘ , ] o 
lerres tor ‘ t t \ ‘ al { I ere 
ced tollow ‘ g t eC \ > 
The Chai ed ] ¢ t Stn aers it - 
‘ idend va le te P ecause r t « denture 
ering the « 1 t t i ssued Marcel 1 
Q?5 if pec ‘ ; , ection wit! 
t dent € ¢ ect ‘ go the ear € | lend 
rned, thers cas \ s kk t C < later 
ad mr or tor r 1928, e said 
nder the é Chairt Seger explained, the company 
venanted t ] s ] v S any the notes are 
standing * * * lare ay any dividends upon its stock 
i y class c > te ° t ¢ I ivme t Tt suc n d Vi- 
end, the valu the current assets of the company and its 
subsidiary companies * * * will be equal to at least twice 
the principal amount of all indebtedness of the company and ot 
s subsidiary mpanies at the time outstanding, including the 
61% per cent serial note t excluding the s d refunding 
mortgage bonds, the 714 per cent secured notes and the 6 per 
ent gt kd bond t Canadian Consolidated Rubber l td . 
Mleade Rubber Co. 
The Meack Prablic ( ~ ehtor \lacs reports ssets. for the 


vear ended December 31, 1927, of $341,474 and surplus, $137.000. 
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Dividends Declared 
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New Incorporations 


April 18 (New Jersey), $5,000. D. 
Casawen and H. Steinfeld, both of 421 Teaneck Rd., Ridgefield 
Park, N. J., M. Lorenz, 824 Dawson St., S. Rottman, 982 E. 165th 
St.. both in New York, N. Y. Principal office, 19 Mt. Vernon St., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. To manufacture rubber products 


Bett Brasstere Corp., March 22 (New York), $20,000. E. Van 
Nest, H. Weisman, A. Gray, all of 1440 Broadway, New York, N. 
\ Principal office, Manhattan. Rubber girdles 


ComMMERCIAL Tire Co., Inc., March 16 (New Jersey), $125,000. 
A.. O. and G. Roberts, 79 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. 7. Princi- 
pal office, 144 Norfolk St., Newark, N. J. To maz tires 


Comstock & Lyon Acency. INc.. March 29 (New York), capi- 
tal stock 100 shares no par value. W. B., Ir.. and W. B. Lvon, Sr., 
410 Third Ave., No. Pelham, C. A. Comstock, Bonniecrest Park, 
New Rochelle, both in N Y. Principal office, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


To manufacture tires 


\. G. Rupper Tire Co., 





Corp., March 26 ( Massachusetts 
president, Danvers: G. V. Claflin, 
Kelley, clerk, Newtonville. all in Mass 


Mass. To deal in rubber footwear 


Durry & GavuTreau Co., March 9 (Massachusetts), $100,006 
-. C. Newcomb, president and treasurer, 89 Mason Terrace, 
Brookline; J. M. Everett, clerk, 214 Riverway. Boston; T. F 
Duffy, 22 Sacramento St., Cambridge, all in Mass. Principal 
ice, 1735 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. To manufac- 
rubber goods. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SALES 
$100,000. F. H. Caskin, 
treasurer, Malden: R. C 
Principal office, Malden, 


I 


Missouri), $840, 
president, both of 


Mipwest Rupper Recrarminc Co., March & 
000. W. Welch, president, S. G. Luther, vice 


Akron, O.: W. A. Hart, secretary and treasurer, East St. Louis, 
Ill. Principal office, St. Louis, Mo. To reclaim rubber 

Miracte Repuctne Co., Ixc., March 22 (New York), capital 
stock 100 shares no par value. S. B. Quel, G. Helfand an Eleff, 


York, N. Y. Principal office 


rubber articles 


all of 420 Lexington Ave., New 
New York, N. Y. To manufacture 
( Massachusetts ), 
treasurer, both 
Summit 


RarncoatT Co., February 24 
Freedman, president, B. Freedman, 


H. Chertook, clerk, 50 


STANDARD 
$25,000. S. H 
f 10 Howland St., Roxbury; B 


\ve., Brookline, both in Mass. Principal office, Boston, Mass 
fo manufacture rubber goods 

Surpass Trre Co. or America, Inc., March 26 (New York), 
£100,000. F. R. Leonori, 267 Lincoln Place, H. Bonawitz, 701 
Halsev St., both in Brooklyn: W. R. Meissner, 97 Water St., 
New York, both in N. Y. Principal office, Kings County To 
manufacture tires. 


\VEATHERS Rvupper C April (New York), $10,000 


Hf. R. Singer, 4521 I¢ Ave., A. Press. 1379 St. Johns Place, 
both in Brooklyn; S. S. Kane, 415 W. 118th St.. New York, both 
N. Y. Principal office, Manhattan. To manufacture rubber 


] 
as 


Rubber in Leather Substitutes 


Rubber solution, glue, raw linseed oil, starch, and water are 
mixed with ground leather fibers and talcum powder making 
vhat is said to be an efficient leather substitute After the mixture 
is compressed, the surface is beaten wtih a wire brush again com- 
pressed, rebrushed, and when the fiber is well forced helow the 
surface it is again compressed and finally rolled 

















The Rubber Industry in America 
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The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., reports an increase of 28 per 
cent and 40 per cent in sales and tire 
production, respectively, for the first 
three months of its fiscal year. Ot- 
ficials of the company believe that good 
business should hold during the next 


four to six months. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, O., was visited during the month 
by Major E. E. Lombard, French as- 


stant military attaché at Washington, 
D. C. Major Lombard is interested in 
iutomobile tire manufacture and_ the 


organization of large companies and se- 


lected Goodyear as his field of study 
w! ile th le ity 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
bserved “Yale Day” in honor of the 


the Shettield 
University, 


100 visiting members ot 


Scientiiic School ot Yale 


who visited Akron for the purpose of 
studying production processes in the 
Goodrich tactory 

Pucsans Tire & Rubber Co.’s activ- 
ities Liberia were shown in motio1 
pictures to the members of the Summit 
Post No. 19, American Legion, at the 
armory in Akron, O. 

The International B. F. Goodrich 
Corp. has sent J. W. Ferguson as its 
representative in Buenos Aires, and C. 
J. Pomeroy will represent the company 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Both men 

1 remain South America tor a year, 

returning to Akron again next Spring. 


The Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co., 


Columbus, O., has filed voluntary pro- 

dings bankruptcy. It was an- 
nounced that while the heel and sole 
divis vould continue, the entire plant 
would be up for private purchase until 
Mav 7, and if no satisfactory offers 
were received, a public sale will be held 
May 17. Edwin Buchanan, Benson G. 
Watson, and Stephen A. Sharp, all of 
Colum ibus, were elected trustees 


‘Goodyear Industrial University stu- 


dents were victors in a debate with 
\kron University students held in the 
Goodyear Hall. The former took the 
iffirmative side of the question “Should 
Capital Punishment Be Abolished,” and 
the team was composed of the follow- 
ing men: Cecil McDonough, C. Evitt, 


Gambill. 
pit employe at the 
captured 


J Francisco and T. 
H. C. McGlothin, 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


rst honors in the factory-wide contest 
in spelling which was held at Good- 
year Theatre. He was awarded the 


Goodyear Industrial University cup and 


a x i Bhs 

W. O. Rutherford, former vice presi- 
dent of The B. F. Goodrich Co., has 
returned from an extended cruise 


West Indies and a visit to 
Pan-American countries. 


through the 


several of the 


O., has announced the appointment ot 
J. A. Robertson as assistant advertis- 
ing manager. Mr. Robertson joins the 
organization after fifteen years of suc- 
cessiul selling and advertising experi- 
J. A. Robertson 
ence. D. B. O'Neall, who has_ been 
with the Goodyear advertising depart- 
ment since June, 1925, has been selected 
to work directly with Mr. Hutchins, ad- 


vertising 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 





manager, and Mr. 


\krot 


Robertson, 


and, in his new position, will supervise 
the planning, preparation and promotion 
of all forms of dealer advertising. 
: 
_ Tire Prices Unchanged 
FI ° . A 
According to O’Neil | 
: William ( Neil, president of the i 
: Ge neral Tire & Ru bber Co., said to- i 
day that retail price if tires remained ¢ 
2 the same ‘een rubber jumped ten i 
§ cents on one wsion last year and : 
i he cannot see an early reduction im : 
2 the prices as the resul the present = 
d > v rud llowing suspension i 
of the restriction act. Price fires = 
is 25 per cent lower today than m : 
July, 1921, when rubber sold at 11 : 
cents. Good weathe mditions = 
ereatly increased tire exports Use ; 
¢ of more rubber for bigger automobile ; 
= tires and normal increase in business i 
2 should combine to take up slack and ; 
i help stabilize rubber market. The i 
2 rubber industry will be greatly bene- 
fited by the suspension of restric- i 
tion. The British law was costly to # 
American tire consumers, harmful to : 
- rubber growers and disast rous to the 
2 British. American manufacturers will i 
i glad to pay 30, possibly 36 cents : 
2 so growers can make a profit. When i 
i rubber goes below 21 cents, it will ; 
? automatically restrict itself. i 
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Goodrich Officers Reelected 


At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of The B. F. Goodrich Co., held April 
18, 1928, the six directors term of 
office expired were reelected. 

The stockholders 
shares of preferred accordance 
charter provisions, and author- 
ized an increase of 250,000 shares in the 
common stock without par value. They 
authorized the offer of not to exceed 100,- 
000 shares of the common stock for sub- 
scription by certain employes including 
officers under the terms of the employes’ 
purchase and profit sharing plan 
which was approved at the meeting. 

At the directors’ meeting immediately 
following, all the officers of the company 
reelected, and a dividend of $1.00 
per share on the common stock without 
par value was declared, payable June 1, 
1928, to stockholders of record May 10, 
1928, the regular dividend on the preferred 
stock payable July 2, 1928, having beer 
declared at the January meeting of the 


tlirectors 


whose 
voted to retire 11,880 
stock in 


with the 


stock 


were 


Akron Rubber Group Meeting 


Approximately 500 rubber chemists and 
technologists assembled at the Akron meet- 
ing of the Rubber Group held April 26 at 
the Goodyear general office dining room, 
Akron, O. The program was arranged by 

H. Fleming, chairman of the program 
committee. Dinner was served at 6:30 p. 
m. Dr. H. A. Winkelman, technical super- 
intendent, Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., 
and group chairman presided. The general 
subject of the evening was, “Factors Af- 
fecting Mill Room Operation.” M. W. 
Pickering, manager of the roll department, 
Farrell-Birmingham Co., Inc., who was 
speaker of the evening, addressed the as- 
semblage on “Mill and Calender Roll Con- 
structions and Internal Mixers.” This 
was followed by four short papers as fol- 
lows: “Power Loads and Factors,” by P. 
B. Shoaff, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
“Roll Speeds and Batch Sizes,” by Earle 
Zimmerman, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
“Safety Caps, Housings, Adjustable Screens 
and Roll Breakage,” by J. E. Noonan, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and “Open Mill Mix- 
ing vs. Internal Mixers,” by P. T. Crisp, 
Miller Rubber Co 

Many valuable contributions to the rub- 
ber industry were brought out in these 
papers and the discussion they evoked. 


Premiums for Ideas 
to Firestone Employes 


Firestone Tire & 
with cash 


Employes of the 
Rubber Co. are rewarded 
prizes for any suggestions considered 
worthwhile. In a recent award over 
$300 in cash was distributed among 
forty-five whose ideas were judged the 
best, the largest single prize being twen- 
ty-five dollars. 








President of The 


B. F. Goodrich Co. 
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1 1928 Is ted general 
Ss s I ve 
Dur the World War Mr. Tew was 
‘ r f the War Service Commit 
é the Rubber Association of Amer- 
" He is a director of the Central 
S gs & Trust Co., Akron, O., and is 
.< blicar He belongs to the Akron 
( d the Portage Country Clubs, 
oth of Akron, and is fond of tennis and 
hunting He was married October 16, 
1907, to Miss Elinor Bechtel, of Phila 
Pa., and has two sons, James D 
1 B. Tew 


Akron’s Fifty-Year Club 


rt first banquet of the Fifty-Year 

( \kron was held at the armory 

19 with Frank A. Seiberling 

ting Ss toast ister Che event Vas 

val ‘ r all the old-timers who 

crowded the hall greeting old friends, 

reviving old memories. Amplifiers 

( ied the speeches and entertainment 

o the big audience in all parts of the 

Che next meeting the club will be 

eld at the Seiberling estate when a 
isket cnic may be the feature 


Tile 


\dding one more item to the long list 
ises tor rubber, Wilbur Peat, direc- 
the \rt Institute o \kron. ised 

rdinarv ft er tloor tile for his « 
g Montmarte shown by the 
) Print Society It is done in a 
1 old is] ned style oO wood en 
ng and the result gives a crude 
ession suggestive of the engravings 

e ¢ l centuries 

Mr P declare e ft is ide il tor 
raving s has t idvantage o 

‘ I | 9 ereas wood blo 
S S I rain, will break 
. \ls t irved wit great 
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Tire prices are the lowest = 


10% 


in the industry’s history 

200 
while mileages have stead 190 
ily increased, as shown by — 
the accompanying. chart \sa 


supplied by Goodyear 
News Service. It 
that tire prices are 50 per 
than 1914 


of than 


shows 


cent lower in 


while prices more 





400 basic commodities have 
ncreased 150 per cent dur- 
ing e past 14 years 
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Miller’s General 
Sales Manager 











L. C. Rockhill, w ] 1, 1928 
ecame Ler il sales il e Miller 
Rubber ¢ New Yor \k O., had 

years experi C i g G d 
yea if ducts pri v ves 
es] sibilit He was | La x 








L. C. Rockhill 


GD. 19, and after 


School 


Oct 1884, preparing at 
the Canton High attended Mt 
Union College from which he graduated in 
l While he | 


worked 
reporter on newspapers 
1902 to 1906 


YU attending college 


Alliance, O., 
Ne xt he 


as a 





om was an ad 
vertising solicitor on the Cleveland Press 
from 1906 to 1907. In the latter year he 
cast his lot with the rubber industry, enter 
ing the service of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., and being at once 
placed in charge of its tire repair depart 
nent 
During the score of years that he re 
mained with the Goodyear concern he was 
l t iger of the aut 


assistant mani 
department, 


department, mat 


successively 
tire manage! 


ager auton 








ile re vartment, manager merchandis 
i department, being appointed as_ sales 
manager 1 9, which position he held 
1 il the en 927 In I! >| Mr | ck 
es ‘ ta ‘ , 
lil Was Cit it 4 Cir ¢ iit 
Goodyear company 
\t t annual meeting the Rubber 


1 { 


\merica on January 7, 1924, 
he an address on behalf 
of the tire division on “Industry, Publicity, 
ind Advertising.” Mr. Rockhill is a Ma 

member of the Americat 
Sales Executi American 


Nu Fra 


in New York, 


cave 


son, a charte 


Society of ves, 
Management Association, Sigma 


a 
and various golf clubs 


Medal Presented to Firestone 


Friends and admirers of Harvey 5 
l-irestone presel ted him with a geld 


iking the English rul 


Che presentation took 1 


services 
re yber monopoly 
Mr. Fire 
Miami Beach, 


1 . 
lace at 


residence in 
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New Jersey 











Mechanical rubbe« products in the 
New Jersey plants continues good, with 
jar rings leading. Some of the plants 
have put on extra help on jar rings to 
meet the demand for the canning season 


soth balloon and cord tires are reported 
to be increasing in production over last 
month. There has been a little improve 
ment in the hard rubber situation. Fac- 
tories manufacturing soles and heels an 
nounce that production is normal. Rub- 
ber manufacturers are taking advantage 
of the prevailing low rubber 
which enable them to average down the 
cost of stocks bought around the 40 


prices 


cent level. 

“Rubber Night” was celebrated re- 
cently at the Trenton Carteret Club by 
[Trenton rubber manutacturers \bout 
300 persons were present Prizes and 
novelties were distributed at the dinner, 
which was followed by the showing of 
a film on the “Growing ot Rubber in 
India,” by Clifford H. Oakley, president 
of the Essex Rubber Co. A. Boyd 
Cornell, secretary of the Hamilton Rub 
ber Mfg. Co., headed the entertainment 
committee. 

The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., announces that J. M. Hower, ot 
Boston, formerly New England sales 

anager, has been made special factory 
representative covering Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. E. G. Upchurch, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has been made factory 
representative covering North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
\labama, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 
Both men have been in the employ ot 


nessee, 


Mississippi, 


the company for several years. 

William J. B. Stokes, treasurer of the 
Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
and Mrs. Stokes have been spending a 
month in Bermuda. 

The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., 
lrenton, N. J., is receiving bids for a 
one-story factory addition, 42 by 46 feet, 
brick and frame. The company is 
operating nine hours a day in each de- 
partment and expects a busy summer 

The Gladstone Tire Service Co., Inc., 
Trenton, N. | » has been appointed dis- 
tributer for the Goodrich tires and 
tubes. 

J. Edward Myers, superintendent ot 
the Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton 
N. J., has been elected treasurer of the 
William McKinley Memorial Hospital 
in Trenton. 

Clifford H. Oakley, president of the 
Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., who 
is chairman of the Sea Scout Committee 
of the \merica, has se 


30yV Scouts ot 


cured the 62-foot motor ship Ballantrae, 


from Robert C. Roebling, of the John A. 


Roebling’s Sons Co. Mr. Oakley has 
secured funds for operating and. main 


taining the ship for the next three years 


or the boys. The boat will be kept in 

the Delaware River at Trenton 
Horace T. Cook, president of the 

Rubber Mfg. Co., and vice 


the \cme Rubber Co., 
1 


Hamilton 
president ot 
lrenton, N. J., has erected a modern 
home at Mountain Lake, Fla. 

William R. Dolton, factory manager 
of the Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has been advanced to the position 
of secretary of the concern Hie takes 
the place left vacant by the death oi 
Harvey R. Nason 

The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., announces that the hard rubber 
situation is showing some little im- 
provement. 

The Combination Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., reports that the production 
of tires and tubes has greatly increased 
over last month, indicating that the sum 


mer season will be a good one Che 


company has opened a number of new 
accounts during the past month. 

Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., reports that business 1 
all departments continues good. 

The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
suffered a loss of about $2,000 recently 
when fire destroyed a large quantity ot 
reclaimed rubber at the plant. 

The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morris 
ville, Pa., producer of hard rubber 
goods, is operating full time and the 
business outlook is very encouraging. 

The Lambertville Rubber Co., Lam 
bertville, N. J., which closed its plant 
here several weeks ago, may open part 
of the works again. When the plant 
closed the footwear machinery was 
moved to Middletown, Conn., but the 
mechanical rubber goods machinery was 
leit here. 

The Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, 
N. J., has inaugurated a radio program 
with an orchestra of fourteen pieces. 
[he company’s contract with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. covers an entire 
year and the artists will be heard every 
Thursday night. The company is offer- 
ing radio listeners a free booklet con- 
taining hints for the motorist. 

The Corduroy Tire Co. claims to have 
shipped the first carload of tires and 
tubes ever received by a dealer in Hud- 
son Co., N. J. Emil Dudrap, 4586 Hud- 
son Blvd., Union City, was the dealer 
and he capitalized the occasion by be- 
decking the car with gaudy banners and 
creating an unusual lot of excitement in 
the town 

The Pneumatic Boat Corp., Inc., has 
moved its factory and offices into larger 
quarters at 122 Branford Pl., Newark, 
N. J. This move will enable the com- 
pany to manufacture on a larger scale 
the portable Pneumaticraft boats, pon- 
toons and life rafts. 

Combustion Utilities Corp., after May 
15, will be located at Linde, N. J. The 


company are in 


present othces f the 


Lot Island City, N. \ 


President Townsend’s Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary 





~ | ha! 
Rubbe Mig. ¢ Passaic 
3, celebr twenty 
Ith anniversat ‘ his servic the 
company in that capacity. On this occa 


ion the company employes presente: 
with tributes of their affection and loyalty 
The Manhattan Rubber Mig. ( was 


founded on January 1, 1893, by Art 








Arthur F. Townsend 


lownsend, Frank Cazenove Jones, George 
Woffenden, Samuel Watson and W. W. 
Dashiell. During the first 10 vears of the 
company’s history, Mr. Townsend served 
in the capacity of secretary and treasurer, 
later as vice president and as president 
Under his skillful 

guidance the Manhattan 
Co. has developed into one 


since the spring of 1903 
and _ intelligent 
Rubber Mig. 

of the leading American manufacturers of 
standard and _ special 


goods and 


mechanical rubber 
automotive products with 
branches and distributers in practically 


‘very large city in the United States 


U. S. Rubber Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. was held in New Brunswick, N. J.. 
on April 17, when the followin ) 
were elected to the board: P. W. Dixon. 
George Deshler, and W. O. Cutler. 


vice president and comptroller here was 





? 


10 change in the executive personnel of 
the company, other than the election of 
L. B. Gawtry to the Executive C 


vice ae B. I ord, deceased 


minittee 


Bureau of Standards Tests 
All government rubber 


goods are made on the basis of perform- 


purchases of 


ance tests conducted in the laboratories of 
the Bureau. These facilities are available, 
without charge, to all state and municipal 
governments, but tests are not made for 
the public except in special cases where 
the necessary equipment is not to be found 
in commercial lab« ories \ fee cover- 


in each 
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New England 

ee Edger. Goodyear Dealers’ Sales Talk 
i t two tl Some 350 Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
) ible for severa Co. dealers and salesmen listened to an 
, e to the large interesting talk on Goodyear history 
\ ed by the larg and progress at a luncheon at the Cop- 
< i s ire expe ted t le Plaza tendered by the Boston di- 
he \ i consequent in- vision. W. A. Hazlett, manager of the 
crease 1! tube sales lire cor Eastern division, congratulated the 
" y roducing at or nea dealers n their success, declaring the 
capa : nd themselves with entire company experienced its most suc- 
large war ys t s. There has beet cessful year in 1927 and that New 
1 genera te | tow ird curtailment Eneglai I's sh Wing Was the best of any 
of operatio company having al part of the country He said that 
read redu | roduction on the above present indications are that the com- 
con dit 20 t ent Mechanical pany will make a similar showing this 
goods rns ive been going at a vear, and told of the progress, compar- 
i duction on seasonal ing the number of tires sold in 1908, 
‘ se, jar rings and 35,282, to 3,790,000 tires in 1918 and 

materia igricultural trade $ 16,000,000 last year 

’ ed goods manufac- —--—— 
ge sales due to t The C. F. Church Mfg. Co., Holvoke, 
ised d novelty raincoats Mass., announces the introduction of a 
and fabrics [The hose trade which did new combination wood and_ rubber 
’ staple lines but was toilet seat. The new line which is black 
aided t urge demand for the tash- is being marketed under the trade name 
t nes of women's foot “Sani-Black” as a companion product to 
er orders their well-known “Sani-White” seat 

3 s is quiet, duc David Feinberg, president D. Fein- 
some auto berg & Co., scrap rubber merchants 
ynthetic lines with warehouses in Chelsea and Rox- 
b g double texture yuurv, Mass., was reelected chairman of 
ire operating at e Scrap Rubber Division of the Na 


Ca 


The Boston Rubber Shoe Co., a sub 


S ‘ tes Rubber | 
r i 1 its tw 
pla e i the Edg 
AN \f ind the t 
I ) Me rose il t 
1 , ' 
i t veekKs for aite 
] ‘ 
Edg 
i etel ( tr ed 
_ stit te 





S al 

ind at t 

lays i 

t 1.000 workers 

Charles F. Mills, vice president of the 

irst ‘ ) 3 Ts 7 il Ix 

B. M isk | ) 

ber e board o 
dir ( 

al \ 


The Cambridge Rubber Co., 


M 





Rost 
Vansul, Inc., distribu of rubber 
waltewe glementa aud Giicce eith wnis 
colors, pigmen and fillers with ma 
rftiee t 90 West St.. New York City, 
recent ut the opening of a 
Bost Theodore G Sul 
livan in charge The new office, 932 


g 
Park Square Bldg., is intended to serve 
the Massachusetts and New England 


rubt 


trade 


onal Association of Waste Material 
Dealers. Mr. Feinberg was an active 
ember of the committee which re- 
cently revised scrap rubber classitica- 


The Firestone Footwear Co., for 
merly at 210 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass., 
has removed offices and stock to the 
Brookline Ave., 





Daniel J. Honan, Exalted Ruler of 
Elks, and tormerly Boston 
branch ot the B. F. Goodrich Co., was 

} 


sented with a handsome banjo ship 


with the 


clock from his former office associates 


the feature event of the installation 
exercises of the Winthrop Lodge last 


The State Rubber Co., Inc., has 
pened tire store at 466 Stuart 
St., Boston, Mass. This company will 
indie a full line of Falls tires and 
ubes exclusively 

B. H. Capen, superintendent, and F. 
(. Clark of the cost department of the 
Clifton Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
unufacturer of rubber clothing, left 
for a ten days’ vacation last week. Mr 
bh} 





Capen is well known the rubber 


rade. Before joining the Clifton staff 

_ WwW connected with a large rubber 
lant in Taunton, Mass. N. Lincoln 

Greene, vice president, was on a_ busi- 
ness trip through New York State last 
onth. 

Standard Rubber Co., Mansfield, 
Mass., is being organized for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing high grade rub- 
b goods. 
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Stedman Products Co., South Brain- 
tree, Mass., manufacturer of reinforced 
rubber tile, at its annual meeting elected 
the following officers: James H. Sted- 
man, president; Merton A. Turner, vice 
president in charge of sales; Walter W 
Rowse, vice president James I. Finnie, 
treasurer and general manager; George 
W. Bailey, assistant treasurer and secre- 
tary. 

The plant at South Braintree, of 
which William G. Brooks is factory 
manager, is operating to full capacity. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., has opened 
a Boston office at 141 Milk St., which 
will be in charge of Bert E. Dougherty, 
formerly purchasing agent for the Re- 
public Rubber Co. 


Vulcan Proofing Co.’s 
Sales Manager 


J. C. Dunn, a prominent figure in the 
rubber proofed goods trade, was born 
February 20, 1893, in Troy, N. Y., and 
at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in that city took a full course in chemis- 
try, graduating in 1915 In the same 





Marques Studios 


J. . Dunn 


vear he was engaged by the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. plant as chemist 
and production 
that position until i920. 

From 1920 to 1924, inclusive, he was 
production supervisor of the I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co. In February, 1924, 
he became a salesman for the Vulcan 
Proofing Co., and July, 1927, was pro 
moted to the position of sales manager, 
in which position he has since remained. 
His experience in his line has been very 
diversified, including laboratory work, 
production and plant management, cost 
accounting, efficiency work, etc. He is 
a Mason, Royal Arch Mason, Knight 
femplar, Shriner (Kismet, Brooklyn.) 


supervisor, remaining in 


The Flexo Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturer of flexible and swing 
joints, recently enlarged its quarters. 
\ large increase in business is looked 
for during 1928, according to the presi- 
dent, M. M. Stone, judging by the busi- 
ness transacted the first quarter of the 
year. The Flexo pipe joints are sold to 
rubber manufacturers, railroads and 
many other industrials. 
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Eastern and Southern 








The Grasselli Chemical Co. will re- 
tain the branch office at 347 Madison 
Ave.. New York, N. Y., to serve the 
eastern territory. The headquarters of 
the Rubber Service Department, how- 
ever, have been moved to the home of- 
fice, 1300 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Albert V. W. Tallman, rubber broker, 
has moved his offices to 77 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 

W. Armour Johnston has moved his 
offices from 56 Wali St. to 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

H. Willshaw, of the Dunlop Co. of 
England, returned to England on the 
Berengaria after a stay in this country 
of ten days. His visit included trips to 
\kron and Buffalo, Mr. Willshaw hav- 
ing made his home in the latter city 
previous to his return to England three 
years ago. 

J. P. Devine Co., Inc., 1372 Clinton St., 
suffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of vacuum 
driers, has been sold to the Mt. Vernon 
Car Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, Ill, which 
will operate the plant as a subsidiary. 

The Consolidated Products Co., spe- 
cialist in used chemical and rubber ma- 
chinery, is moving from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth floor of 15 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y., where twice the office 
facilities will enable it to handle in- 
creased business. 

George H. Carnahan, president of the 
Intercontinental Rubber Co., 1775 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., gave a 
private showing last month of a four- 
reel picture covering the methods of 
gathering the shrub and_ preparing 
guayule rubber both wild and cultivated. 
vated. 

The Omo Mg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
is planning to take on additional floor 
space of about 16,000 sq. it. The in- 
crease in the sale of sanitary goods, bath- 
ing caps, rubber sheeting and raincoat 
material has made this increase neces- 
sary 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 940 Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., recently purchased 
the Standard Carbon Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The Standard company was at one 
time an important producer of carbon 
black in the Monroe field. 

Herron, Rodenbough & Meyer, Inc., 
has moved its offices to 50 Broad St., 
New York, N. », 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., of Boston, is 
constructing another carbon black plant 
in the Panhandle gas district of Texas. 
It is located at Pampa, Gray Co., and 
will have a daily capacity of 30,000 
pounds of carbon black. It is estimated 
that this plant will cost about $450,000. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. has 
taken out a permit for a one-story addi- 
tion to its branch in Cumberland, Md., 
which will cost, with equipment, about 
$100,000. 


Manufacturer of Stationers 


Rubber Goods 


Edward E. Huber, long a leader in the 
manufacture of stationers’ rubber goods, 
was born July 14, 1855, in Newark, N. J. 
There he was educated in private schools 
and by private tutors and graduated 
from Bryant & Stratton’s Business Col- 
lege March 1, 1871, on the same day 
entering the employment of Koch Sons 
& Ce, stationers in 
Newark. 

Four years later in the same city he 
joined the force of Eberhard Faber, 
manufacturer of lead pencils and sta- 
tioners’ rubber goods, and since 1875 he 
has been a forceful factor in the upbuild- 


manufacturing 
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E. E. Huber 


ing of the Faber concern. In 1879, he 
became manager of the Faber factory; 
in 1898 secretary and wirector of Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Co.; in 1902 secretary 
and director of Eberhard Faber Rubber 
Co. He still holds the same positions 
in both companies, and is also general 
manager of Eberhard Faber. 

Mr. Huber was chosen vice president 
and director of the Greenpoint, N. Y., 
National Bank, serving from 1912 to 
1926; and had been for many years secre- 
tary of the New York Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. He was also secretary and 
executive committee member for several 
years of the Rubber Sundries Manufac- 
turers’ Association and was vice presi- 
dent of the executive committee of the 
Rubber Sundries Division, Rubber As- 
sociation of America, later merged as a 
division of the R. A. A. 

Mr. Huber was chosen president of 
the Village of Pelham, Westchester Co., 
N. Y., in 1912, serving three years; was 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Stationers and Manufacturers in 
1915; and was president of the Stationers’ 
and Publishers’ Board of Trade from 
1922 to 1927, inclusive. 
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Intercontinental Rubber Co.’s 
Activities 

Operations of the Intercontinental Rub- 
ber Co., 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del., 
in Mexico and Sumatra were carried on 
without notable interference or incident 
A new and improved brand of guayule 
rubber called “Amparc’ was perfected and 
placed on the market during the year with 
gratifying results. Although not deresi- 
nated it sells at a premium over the older 
brands and is largely used in the inner 
tubes of automobile tires. 

The production of rubber from the Su- 
matra plantation continued to increase, 
3,450 acres being tapped on an alternate 
monthly basis. A shortage of labor, which 
was general throughout Sumatra, interfered 
with the completion of the new planting 
program, but 124 acres of trees were set 
out, bringing the total planted area up to 
4,271 acres. 

Guayule planting is gradually expanding 
in California, approximately 1,800 acres 
having been transplanted in February, 1928, 
on land either leased or supplied by the 
owners under so called “profit sharing” 
contracts. An intensive study of methods 
to still further improve the quality of 
guayule rubber has met with initial success 
and automobile tires manufactured from 
California grown rubber alone have been 
made and satisfactorily tested. 


N. Y. Group, Rubber Division 
A. C. S. 


The second meeting of the New York 
Group, Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society, was held April 25, at 
6.30 p. m, at the Town Hall Club, 123 
West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. About 
140 were present. 

After a social half hour the chem- 
ists and their guests assembled in the 
dining hall where group chairman Dr. 
W. A. Gibbons of the U. S. Rubber Co. 
presided at the dinner. Following this 
an informal talk on guayule rubber cul- 
ture illustrated by a two-reel moving pic- 
ture was given by Geo. H. Carnahan, pres- 
ident of the Intercontinental Rubber Co. 

The first reel comprised the complete 
operations in Mexico of gathering the 
native shrub; its transportation to the fac- 
tory; milling it to liberate its rubber con- 
tent; refining the extracted rubber; and 
the work of packing the dried rubber for 
shipment. 

The second reel showed the complete 
cycle of cultural operations of the guayule 
shrub in California. 

The next meeting of the New York 
Rubber Group will be sometime this fall. 


The Chester Cord Tire Corp., Ches- 
ter, W. Va., which has been operating 
under receivership, reported production 
for April better than 600 tires a day. 
It is expected that the indebtedness of 
the company will be liquidated within 
a short time and the outlook for 1928 
is most encouraging. Superior cords, 
the chief product, have been in good de- 
mand this spring, and indications point 
to steady operation of the plant. 
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American Rubber Producers, Inc., 


subsidiary of the Intercontinental 
er Co., and which has an extensive 
euay ile development station at Salinas. 
Cali has leased 100 acres t the Irvine 
Ranch in Orange county and has begut 
he planting ot 400,000 shrubs ue 
the Salinas nursery Che con 
centl starte S " 
t it Santa Maria id t dw 
ver the other twe and teels cor ent 
‘ + conditions ; the ew hosen 
vill prove ve tavorable t 
the raising of guayule 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
nnot t] tment of J. P 


i Pas lnces the ippom 
ttersor Ch Cabe Sa les i iget as 
sales head for tl . Ticshune Tire. 
Rubber Co. of Calitornia Nelson H 
Myers, of the Firestone engineering 


rece in Akron, 1 


was recentiv appointed 

l te ince engineer at the new Fire 

stone plant in Los Angeles. Vice 

President ( \. Myers of the kro 
nt, who is chi charge of « 

t t the Los \ngeles factory 

Ss Ss re irned fr ( ference in 

\kr W. I Nielso formerly ot the 

Firestone Omaha yranch nas joined 

( Ss Angeles sales ftorce \ new 

blicity feature has been the exhibi 


rubber 
making 


tion of motion pictures showing 


growing and preparation and the 


ot tires 
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Pacific Goodrich 
Sales Manager 


recently 
of the new Pacitk 
Los Angeles, 
twenty-one years’ service in various 
Goodrich He was born July 
22, 1884, in Painesville, O., and, afte 


amimar scnool in 


Frank E. Titus, appointed 
general sales n 


Rubber Co., 


anawver 
Goodrich 
seen 
activities 
r being 
Cleve 


Bellevue, O., 

















Frank E. Titus 


r; 1903, he is employed by 
the Nickel Railroad and the Ohi 
Cultivator Co 

In December, 1906, he 


In the 


Plate 


became a clerk 
engineering department of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and from 1907 to 
1914 he was assistant to W. O. Ruther- 
then the local Buffaio, N. Y., man- 
He was appointed manager at 
Colo., only to return soon to 
operating manager. From 
1914 to 1915 he was branch manager at 
Pittsburgh, and during 1916 and 1917 he 
Buffalo. Next 
manager at the 
home office of the foreign sales depart- 
ment, and later director of foreign sales. 
From 1918 to 1925, Mr. Titus was 
vice president of The International B. F. 
served as New York 
1926 and 1927; and 
in 1928 came his appointment as head of 


‘ 
sales tor the 


ford, 
aver. 
I Jeny Sie 


Buffalo as 


was branch 


Manager in 


he was made assistant 


Goodrich Corp.: he 
district manager in 
Goodrich concern on 
He very 
industrial cooperative 
work, and in 1924 was elected a member 
of the foreign trade division of the Rub- 
ber Association of America. Mr. Titus 
is a member of the Akron City, Portage 
Clubs and Masonic orders. 


1eW 


Pacific Coast has been 


active also in 


Country 


Angeles Group, A. C. S. 


Los 
\t 


the second meeting of the Los 
Angeles Group of the Rubber Division, 
\merican Chemical Society, to be held 


Friday evening, May 11, at the Mary 
Louise restaurant, the special feature will 


be a round table discussion on calendering 
I. C. McIntyre of the Goodyear company 
will give a general talk on the subject and 
Arthur Kelley of the Goodrich company 
will explain the newest method of calender 
ing that eliminates faults in common meth 


} 
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Goodrich Coast 
Factory Completed 


Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co.’s new 





factory at Mines and Atlantic ave- 

n Wif., is com- 

pl n of the gen- 3 
‘ uw ill t ready : 
it is said, withis vo wee Pr 





duction 1 reasmg daily in the 
1,800 by 400 ft. factory building. The 
rmal opening will take place May 


2 and last four days. Taking part in 


§ the 


the first day’s celebration will be the 
Chamber of Commerce, Mayor and 
city council, and many county and 
state officials (/) Va 3 Rotar 





m East Side or igh 1 cele 
ration will be held; and on May 5 
the Los Inge es sch l childres wl 
haze a Chance fo sce the hig tt ri 


factory in operation, 


Columbia Tire Corp., Portland, Ore., 
which recently stopped manufacturing 
on account of lack of capital to carry 
through a large amount ot spring dating 
orders, may be taken over by an eastern 
tire manufacturing concern. Negotia- 
tions to that end have been in progress 
and the look encouraging to 
the creditors of the company, for whose 
Lumbermen’s Trust Co., 
seeking to sell 
equipment for 


prospects 


interests the 
of Portland, has 
the tire plant 
$407,000. 


C. S. Dickey, general manager-treas 
urer, Corduroy Tire Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; and Paul A. Polson of the Polson 
Rubber Co., Cleveland, O., have 
visitors in the principal 


been 
and 


been 
recent Pacific 
Coast cities. 

Goodyear and Firestone in Los An 
geles will soon have the third and fourth 
rubber reclaiming plants on the Coast, 
according to persistent rumors, the first 
being that of the Rubber Mills 
at Pittsburg, near San Francisco, and the 


Pioneer 


second that of the Pacilic R. & H. Co 
at El Monte, near Los \ngeles 
Calit 


Officials of the Goodyear and Firestone 


companies declare that they are not pre 


pared to make any detinite announce- 
ment yet about any reclaiming 
plans 
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Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has moved its Seattle branch 
from 1001 East Pike St. to 959 Harrison 
St. William Boland is in charge. 

The Oil Industry. A very optimistic 
outlook for 1928 in the oil industry on 
the Coast is expressed by heads of the 
largest producing companies, an opinion 
which is reflected in the accumulating 
orders being re ceived by manutacturers 
of oil 


mec hanical 


sleeves, swabs and other 
rubber goods. 
were never better,” one oil leader states 
Inland Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill., is 
planning under the 
Manager C. P 
lish a chain of twenty-five 


hose, 


“Conditions 


management ol 
Coast Turner to estab 


branch stores 


in the Pacilic region for retailing Inland 
tires. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Los 


Angeles, Calif., is still averaging ovei 


10,000 tires daily an 





1 over 9,000 tubes, 
and the prospects are said to be excel 
lent for the remainder of the summet 


\t the annual stockholders’ meeting 
April 5 Cliff Slusser, vice president of 
the parent Goodyear company of Akron 
President 


] 
i 


was elected to succeed Vice 
Frank Kk. Espenhain, wh d resigie 
[he other directors chosen were P. W 
Litchfield, J. E. Jardine, Willaman, 
Harry E. Blythe, C. F. Stone, H. J 
Young, J. K. Hough, John W. 
Mapel (president). 


. Sy 


and 


Firestone Plant Ninety 
Per Cent Finished 


The new Firestone factory in Los 
lngele s, Calif., is quite 9U per cent 
finished and the contractors are 
their schedule. It will be 
ready for occupancy about the mid- 
dle of June, and the opening of the 
big works will be fittingly celebrated. 


The power house and mechanical 


much 


ahead of 


mildings are completed, and_ the 
floors and structural steel in the big 


main building are finished, and most 
ot the coneret TU n thr walls is 
done, Nearly all the heavy machin- 
ery is n the g enna and is bemg 
rapidly installed. The entire plant 
has been planned to achieve the max- 


i 
imum im continuous production, as 
well as to eliminate all pi 


r, and materials. 


SSIVIE WASTE 


mt time, lab 











Botanic Garden Honors 
Our Editor 
1 


Henry ¢ Pearson, founder and 
editor of INpta Rusper Wortp, has 


accepted an invitation from the di 


ectors of the new 1.000-acre Cali 

mia Botame Gard t plat the 
first 1 er tree he orest ot 
Fame Phe planting will take place 
1 ne and many persons notable 


t 


industrial 
ittend the 
ceremony 

Che garden is the largest 
of its kind in the world, is situated 


in Mandeville Canyon in the Santa 


Monica Mountains about seventeen 
miles from Los Angeles \ rubber 
grove is planned to raise as many 
kinds of rubber bearing trees, 


shrubs, and plants as possible under 


very favorable cultural conditions 


Burton Wade Rubber Co., operated 


by I. W. Hendrick, 717 East 61st St., 
] 


Los Angeles, was almost completely 
destroyed by fire recently. The com- 
pany made tire boots, shoes, and re- 
liners, and had equipment for rebuild- 


ing 100 tires a day 

The A. H. Rude Co., \ngeles, 
Calif., distributer for The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., sold $423,000 worth of 
tires over its own counter and through 
a half dozen neighborhood — branch 
stores the past year. A. H. Rude, man- 


Los 


ager of the company, predicts 1928 sales 
will well over the half million 
mark. 


pass 


No Immediate Cut in Tire Prices 

According to Harvey S. Firestone, the 
removal of restriction will not imme- 
diately affect tire prices as manufacturers 


must carry at least a four months’ sup- 
ply of rubber on hand and in transit 
from rubber countries. Mr. Firestone, 
in an interview at his home in Miami 


Beach, Fla., expressed the belief that the 
action of the British will result in con- 
siderable losses but that the future is 
bright, as the industry is completely 
stabilized. He further stated that, in his 
opinion, America should still have its 
own rubber supply and be independent 


of foreign monopolies. 





na eee a 





REAR OF MAIN PLANT SHOWING POWER HOUSE 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s Plant in Los Angeles, Calif., as it Appeared April 13, 1928 j 








Akron Companies Represented 
at Aerial Meeting 


B dyear Tire & Rubber 
\ i Goodrich Co. were 

ell rey ente t the rst \ll-Amerti 

in Aer tical Exposition which was 
held in Detroit, Mich., the week of April 
15 

Both Akron companies had large dis 
plays uirplane tires and tubes and 
acces ‘ { in the planes. Goodrich 
exhibited one of the largest airplane 
res eve nade in the | S., measuring 
64 by 14 nches, and ilso one of the 
sil illest 18 by 3 inches 

Goodvear added a lighter-than-air ex- 
hibit with a model dirigible, an exact 


replica of the huge 6,500,000-cubic foot 


ship designed for the naval department, 


ind also the famed racing balloon 
basket which has won more races than 
anv other in the world, it ts said. 
Henry Wacker had charge of the 
Goodri display, and Larry Guinther 


Goodvyear's exhibit 


was in charge ot 


Corduroy Tire Co. Progress 


Progress made by the Corduroy Tire 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., from March, 
1927, to March, 1928, has been more 
pronounced than for any other twelve 
months since the concern has been in 
busines iccording to I \. Brown, 
president of the company. Daily produc- 
tion was nearly doubled and M. A. Mar- 
quette, factory manager, has brought all 


departments in the plant up to the 
highest peak of ethciency 

rhe that the company 
tires direct to the dealer from the fac- 
tory, and maintains no branch or ware- 
point, 


fact ships all 


assures 
with the 
never 


other 
merchandise, 


house at any 
strictly 
average tire in the 


days old. 


fresh 
stock room 


more than five 


The Latex Tire Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has leased its plant to G. H. 
Wheatley, River Forest, Ill. Mr. Wheat 
is claimed, will place the factory 


ley, it 
on a production basis immediately, man 
ufacturing three lines of tires low 


priced, medium priced and a high quality 
gr ide 

The Corduroy Tire Co., Grand Rapids, 
Drake in charge 


Mich., has placed R. R 
of its service department. L. B. Me- 
Court, who had been in charge of that 


wr the past three years, has 
sales promotion 


department 
been tra! sferred to the 


Rubber Footwear for Hindus 


A suggestion has been made by Profes 


sor H. Stanley Jevons, of the University 
of Rangoon, that cheap brown canvas 
shoes with rubber soles might interest the 
high caste Hindus. Custom forbids them 


to wear shoes of leather, so they go bare- 
foot or wear rope soled canvas shoes, but 
there could be no objection to rubber soles 
provided they were guaranteed to contain 


no animal substance, 
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Canada 








The new prices of rubber show prac 
call change from the previous 
vear, but there is an effort by all the 
inufacturers to increase sales of the 


overshoes that 
some very 
shown and it 
will be a big 


n women's 


ew lines oft 
became so popular last year 
attractive 
looks as though 


tactor 


samples are 
this line 
in the shoe trade next fall. 

made 
their 


Garden hose sales are being 
most 


Last spring being late and wet, 


and dealers have received 
stocks. 
sales were slow, but the orders received 
Regarding 

and the 

Canada’s 
manufacturers stated 
market would sta 


the natural law ot 


so good. 


ar this 
the withdrawal ot 


spring are 
restriction 


low rubber one of 
rubber 


crude rubber 


prices, 
largest 
that the 
bilize itself through 
supply and demand, and there would be 


no reduction in the price of manufac 
tured goods until next July 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., recently 


secured an order for 17,000 feet of Key- 


stone fire hose for the use of the Mon- 
treal Fire Department. W. A. Eden, 
president of the company sprained his 
ankle recently while alighting from his 
car. He has again made his appearance 
at the head office with the aid of 
crutches. Col. A. E. Massie, St. John, 
N. B., manager, finds business improved 
throughout the Maritime provinces, with 
1 general feeling of optimism. Edwin 


Hostetler, secretary-treasurer of the 


Saskatchewan Division of the Dominion 


company, was recently awarded a 


twenty-five year service gold badge. 


Chambers & Cooke, Ltd., is a new 
Toronto, Ontario, firm specializing in 
wholesaling and retailing rubber goods 
of all descriptions. Both partners were 
formerly managers of the General Rub- 
ber Goods & Footwear Departments of 
the Ontario Division of the Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 


C. H. Carlisle, president and 
aging director of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., stated re- 
cently that the present price of 
crude rubber will result in a slight price 
reduction of tires about July. His com 
pany has recently opened up a tire repair 
school in the New Toronto plant. Other 
maintained at Montreal, 
Edmonton 


man- 


low 


schools are 
Winnipeg, 


Regina, and 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, is now offering 
the Canadian trade the new Dunlop 
tennis ball perfected in England. The 
athletic association banqueted the vari- 
ous teams in Toronto recently. E. B. 
Ross recently gave a talk on the raw 
materials used by the Dunlop company 
before the Canadian Purchasing Agents’ 
\ssociation. 

Quesnel & Frére, 352 
St., East, Montreal, have been ap- 
pointed exclusive distributers for East- 
ern Canada for Shuglov featherweight 
rubbers. 

The Leyland & Birmingham Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Leyland, England, announces 


Notre Dame 


that its trade is expanding all over 
the world and is including Canadian 
and United States markets. This con- 


cern manufactures golf clubs, bags and 
a general line of sport equipment in 
cluding shoes. 

Federal Rubber Co., Ltd., will move 
from Wingham to a tactory formerly 
occupied by the Canadian Vickers Co., 
in Stratford, Ontario, the business hav- 


ing been purchased by G. L. Griffith & 


Sons, Ltd. F. W. Willis is being re- 
tained as manager and the company 
which makes rubber articles and heels 


will resume operations in the new plant 
about June 1. 

E. A. Edmunds, for twenty-five vears 
traveling salesman for White Shoe Co., 
Toronto, Ontario, is now with the 
Northern Rubber Co., Ltd., Guelph, 
Ontario, covering Central and Northern 
Ontario, the City of Toronto and vicin- 
ity. He will have charge of the Toronto 
branch which the Northern company 
contemplates opening soon. 

C. A. Joslin, of the Panther Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, (uebec, is chair- 
man of the Relationships Committee of 
the Sherbrooke Branch of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Canadian General Rubber Goods Co., 
a subsidiary of Hayes Wheels, Ltd., & 
Forgings, Ltd., Chatham, Ontario, has 
taken over the factory of the Victoria 
Wheel Co. at Galt, Ontario, and will 
reclaim rubber and manufacture bath- 
ing caps, aprons, gloves and auto top- 
ping. The will also manufac- 
ture Kleinert’s rubber specialties on a 


company 


cost plus basis 


Canadian Tires Cheaper Than U. S. Tires 


W.A county 
of North 


automobile 


Boys, representing the 
Simcoe in Ottawa, states that 
some tires are cheaper in 
Canada than in the United States. ‘Ti 
the suggestion is that the tariff is a tax, 
and raises prices, and that the manu- 
facturer here takes advantage of the 
tariff, would you not expect to see his 


price at least 25 to 35 per cent higher 
than the American price for the same 
article? I have here a list of every tire 


which is made in this country and there 
is not one in the whole list which shows 
a higher price to the extent of even 10 
per cent. Take a 30 x 3% tire and the 
United States price for that tire—I am 
now giving the dealer’s prices—and the 
United States price to dealers is $8.13. 
That same tire is made and sold in Can- 
ada for $7.16. It is made from the same 
patent, the same molds, and under the 


same specifications 
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Well Known Factory Manager 
Edmund | h 


day morning, April 15, at the St. Francis 
lospital, Trenton, N. J., at the age of fifty- 


two, was a well-known and _ unusually 


Stimson, who died on Sun- 





apable rubber manufacturing executive. 
Mr. Stimson entered the service of the 

Cleveland Rubber Co. in 1893, later and 

since known as the Cleveland Rubber Works 








E. L. Stimson 


of the U. S. Rubber Co. He served 26 
vears with that company and rose to the 
position of general factory manager of the 
plant. Two years ago he became the man- 
ager of the mechanical goods department of 
he Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
which post he occupied at the time of his 
death. 

Funeral services were held in Trenton 
it the funeral home of Ivins & Taylor, the 
interment taking place in Princeton, N. J., 
where he has made his home for the past 
vear. His wife and daughter survive him. 

Mr. Stimson was widely known through- 
out the rubber trade. His ability and skill 
as an executive were unusual. His fidelity, 
integrity, and kindliness, an example to all 
who came in contact with him. 


Dean of Rubber Financiers 


lames Bishop Ford, vice president of 
he United States Rubber Co., noted phil- 
inthropist and sportsman, died of pneu- 
menia at his apartments in the Hotel 
Mansfield, New York, March 29, at the 
ve of 84. The funeral took place at St. 
John’s Church, 216-220 West 11th street, 
March 31, and interment was in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery 

Mr. Ford was born in New Brunswick, 
NX. J., but had spent most of his life in 
New York. He was a graduate of Peeks- 
kill Military Academy, and a few years 
igo gave his alma mater $400,000. He 
also made generous gifts to the American 
Geographical Society, of which he was 
vice president when he died, and to the 
Heve Museum of the American Indian, of 


which he was a trustee. Like his father, 


John R. Ford, he became early interested 
ing, and did much 
nt rubber spreading 


h + 
I 


in rubber manuitactu 








promote the impor 
process invented by Christopher Meyer 

Mr. Ford was a note 
n March 7 was elected Commodore of 
the Larchmont Yacht Club for the four- 
teenth term. He had been a member since 
1888 and senior flag officer since 1915. De- 
spite his years, he continued at the helm 
of his flagship, Varuna. He also owned 
the yacht Katrina and the racing yacht 
Blue Jacket, with the latter winning the 
Victory Class championship several sea- 
sons. He was also active in the New 
York, Eastern and Camden Yacht Clubs. 
Since 1926 he had been president of the 
Explorers’ Club of New York, and was 
also a member of the Calumet and Nation- 
al Arts Clubs. 

Mr. Ford never married. He took a 
lively interest in hospital, charitable, and 
educational work and made generous gifts 
to many institutions, notably Rutgers Uni- 
versity in his native town. He was ac- 


yachtsman, and 





James B. Ford 


tively associated with the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corp., the New York & Queens 
Electric Light & Power Co., American 
Bank Note Co., and U. S. Rubber Co 
subsidiaries. 


Pioneer Rubber Manufacturer 


Thomas Alexander Forsyth, one of the 
pioneer American rubber manufacturers, 
died at his apartments in the Hotel 
Touraine, Boston, on March 28. Starting 
as an office boy. he became president of 
the old Boston Belting Co., retiring from 
that concern after 51 years’ service when, 
in 1917, it was merged into a new 
corporation. 

Of distinguished Scottish ancestry, Mr. 
Forsyth was born in Brookline, Mass., and 
educated in the Roxbury public schools. 
\t fourteen he entered the belting works 
in Roxbury and early exhibited exception- 
al competency, improving on processes and 
machinery and obtaining various patents. 
Placed in executive positions his adminis- 
tration was soon marked by a rapid and 
substantial expansion of the business. With 
his success came broad philanthropy as 


91 


evidenced in the founding by him and his 
brother, the late John Hamilton Forsyth, 

the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for 
Children in Boston’s Fenway, said to be 
the first institution of its kind in the world, 
and which now has a $2,500,000 endow- 
ment. With his brother he also donated 
a beautiful baptistery and magnificent 








stained glass windows as family memorials 
to St. James Church, Roxbury In 1917 
it a dinner given to him by over 500 
dentists from all parts of the country he 
was given a silver loving cup and elected 
an honorary member of the Sigma Delta 
Sigma Fraternity, the first outsider to be 
so honored in fifty years. Later the Uni- 





Thomas A. Forsyth 


versity of Pittsburgh made him an LL.D. 
In the same year on retiring from the 
Belting company, his oldtime employes 
gave him a dinner and a silver loving cup. 

Mr. Forsyth was a member of the Bos- 
ton Art Museum and the Boston Art Club, 
vice president of the Forest Hills Ceme- 
tery Corp., and a member of the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor, Beston 


James Farrington 


After an illness of three months, 
James Farrington died March 22 in his 
fifty-fourth year. He had been a sales- 
man for The Textile-Finishing Ma- 
chinery Co. of Providence, R. I., for six- 
teen years. 

3orn in England, January 14, 1875, 
Mr. Farrington came to America at the 
age of seven years and was educated at 
the East Greenwich Academy, followed 
by special chemistry courses at Brown 
University. With the exception of a 
few years spent in Connecticut, he had 
been a resident of Providence all his life. 

Mr. Farrington was a 32d degree 
Mason and was a member of the Shrine 
Band when it was organized some years 
ago. He is survived by his wife and one 
son, William U. Farrington. 


Moses B. Matthews 


Moses B. Matthews, of Lambertville, 
N. J., and for many years employed as 
a shipping clerk at the plant of the New 
Jersey Rubber Co., Lambertville, died at 
the age of 72 years, on April 10, at his 
home after a lingering illness. The 
burial was in Lambertville. 
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‘ ‘ ‘ iS ianctet P | a ‘ i th asineg 
Harold S. Barwis Fs Pag =o e casing 
\I is taken 1 vhile o1 [hese strips of sponge rubber are tour 
) 5 number and of varying thicknesses. The 
\ tut t to take t i thinnest strip is placed around the inside 
¢ asing 1K Same relative 
( out sition as is occupied by a tire flap. The 
s held at thickest strip or pad is to be built in be 
‘ yTa ne , . tween the inside f the tire at the top and 
; e top of the inner tube. Similar strips 
t Harriet A re built in on opposite sides of the tube 
at we ee A Novel Pneumatic Tire . fe oe. See Se oe wedge 
t t ; ; . aped and help to hold the tube in a 
d ae a ee ee oa * position eccentric to the inside contour otf 
resiliency, the casing. These strips are vulcanized to 
pI ' nd whic : th the tube and the casing, the claim 
ling to t son n De Market heing that movement of the tube and con- 
Thomas Anthony Jordan se yy sequent chafing are eliminated. Air spaces 
‘ hetween the four strips are said to 
| t Mar 29 EA 7 pr de great resiliency and at the same 
un. ol me practically prevent punctures 
Stat Rul ( | ld the t t S propos ) 
it rst attach the ur sponge rubber strips 
y urs | r pads to the tube [his is then inflated 
Mr. J x the desired pressure and the tire built 
» woul %, lit. The tube, strips and casing are 
| eceived 4 leanized together to form an integral 
' . g | nit 
, ‘ irs with the Baltimor y) - 
) patra f the G & ] fP é Invents a Rubber Recovery 
( me ne = thench re Process 
, Dr. José Navarro, of Mexico City, 
depa ‘ e plant came ir ind now 1419 S. Figueroa St., Los 
S real t ul uentl, geles, Calit., has inven a process 
“Raf caretonsgptr eet 2s . a se Double Tread Tire te ae ‘esas nition eg oe ‘ cca 
genera iS nt supe [he construction of this combined tire through an acid treatment fully $5 per cent 
intendet . ‘ ind inner tube represents a new idea it yt bl m commercial scrap and 
‘ lding as tl | a st not exceeding that of ordinary 
Interme to pla n April 2 make use of sponge rubber in retaining the reclaimed = rubber Samples of the new 
esired resiliency and also as an aid in material are about to be given exacting 
The casing appears tests in the laboratory of one of the largest 


rubher towi be Const 
e of conventional design and to fit ex rubber tactories mn the Southwest 


Edmund W. Kendall PN Paws 


Kkdmund \\ Venda KTLOW! sting rims except that there is no circum 
heure t rubber manutacturing and ferential opening between the beads, this Tire Simplification 
electrical trades, died at his home 1 space being filled in and making a solid 
Cambridge, Mass., on April 7. At th Vase rhe inner tube is to be made thicker \t the March meeting of the directors 
time of death Mr. Kendall was mat than a standard tube in order that it will of the National Automobile Chamber of 
ager of the tape department of the Clif not become unduly expanded under infla Commerce, New York City, the tenta 
on Mt . it Jamaica Plains, Mass tion, the reason becoming apparent in not cave reduction = the number of auto- 
having talc the position but a short ing the method of placing the tube in the ™ obile tire sizes from 24 to 16 was 
time befor s death He came to this casing The tube does not come in direct unanimously approved \ suggestion 
. city fro Syracuse, N. Y., where he soe with the casing at ant point, being as also adopted that the Rubber \sso- 
held the position of general sales mana positioned eccentrically by means of sponge ciation ot \merica and the Society of 
ger for Pa & Seymour. He has also rubber strips or pads placed clecussies \utomotive [Engineers reach an early 
been in the sales department of the cialis agreement on what the sixteen proposed 


Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co., and S. Patent No. 1,643,195. uniform sizes are to be 





New Laboratories of U. S. 
Rubber Co. 


The United States Rubber Co. has 
moved its general laboratories, formerly 
situated at 561 West 58th St., New 
York, N Y., to the new factory recently 
purchased at Passaic, N. J. This five- 
story brick building, on Second St., be- 





tween Dundee Canal and the Passaic 
River, was occupied by the General Silk 
Importing Co. until its shut-down three 
vears ago. It will become a part of the 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co.’s plant, 
subsidiary of the U. S. Rubber, and will 
be used for general laboratory  pur- 


General Laboratories of U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J. Ses. 
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Restriction Abandoned 








The gloomy forebodings of those who 
felt that the appointment of the Civil 
Xesearch Committee to investigate re 
striction presaged the removal of the 
measure have come true. Premier Bald- 
win evidently likes to deal in surprises, 
for hardly the rubber industry got 
time to get accustomed to the suddei 
decision to have the Stevenson Scheme 


xamined than he flung forth his second 
yolt, nothing more nor less than the 
plain statement that restric 
ve removed as from November 1, 1928 
Small wonder that people are talking ot 
he betrayal of the rubber industry by 
Particularly as whet 


ever the question of the abandonment ot 


the government! 


restriction had been touched on, the ma 





jority of persons had always declare 


themselves in favor of gradual removal 


[he present move is considered more 
dangerous than if the scheme were take1 
off immediately as it is feared that the 
opportunity will not be lost by estates to 
suild up stocks to put on the market 
the minute the working of the scheme 
stops, and this, on top of an already 
badly sagging market, may have a most 
disastrous effect 

However, it is just possible that the 
rather drastic measure of the Premier 
may have a healthy reaction and thus 
prove a blessing in disguise, and neces- 
sity may force the industry to take steps 
to safeguard itself that will prove to be 
more beneficial and more sound than the 
restriction scheme which, when the best 
has been said for it, was badly crippled 
from the outset 


Institution of the Rubber 
Industry 


On March 1, 1928, the Birmingham 
Section of the Institution of the Rubber 
industry held its annual dinner and 
dance. Among those present was Sir 
George Beharrel who made an interest- 
ing speech in which he discussed facts 
relating to the wear of tires. It is often 
asserted, he said, that tires today are not 
as good as they used to be, but the fact 
of the matter is that tires are really bet- 
ter, but the strain on them is much 
greater due to higher average speed of 
cars, greater acceleration and improved 
braking power. The tread wear of a 
car run at 40 miles an hour in a tempera- 
ture of 40 degrees would be 50 per cent 
higher than when a car was run at 20 
miles an hour in the same temperature 
\s for braking power, when a car stops 
every quarter of a mile, half the tread 
was worn away in 1,080 miles, but if 
the stops were made every mile, half the 
t 


read would not be worn away before 


3,100 miles had been covered \gan 
while the difference in circumterence o 
two wheels, o1 e 28 by 5.25 and the other 


31 by 5.25, was only ¥ per cent, 


| 
difference in wear under identical con- 


ditions was 22 per cent d 


+ 


1¢ to the 
greater frequency with which the smaller 
wheel hit the road. 

On March 13, R. P. Dinsmore, chiet 
chemist of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Lo. Akron, O., Ie ctured before the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry on 
‘Scheme of Accelerator Classification 

Che Sixth Annual Dinner of the Insti 
tution was held on Apri! 26, 1928, in the 





Crown Suite of the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen St., Londo1 The presi 
dent, the < t Lol Lord Colw 

I’. C., presided, and the guest of honor 
was the Right -tlon Sir Eri Geddes 
ry. G. Ga 4 ... G. B. 1 


Rubber Industry Bill 


(he Rubber Industry Bill h 
passed its second reading in the Hous« 
* Commons, but its fate is still a mat 
ter ofl uncertainty is the votes in tavofr 
exactly equalled those against it. There 
seems to be no opposition to the princi- 
ples of the measure but rather on matters 
regarding the privacy of trading, so that 
there is a possibility that it may event 


ually go through. 


- Dutch Delegation 


A Dutch delegation, headed by J. N 
Burger, well-known director of numer 
ous rubber estates in the Dutch Col 
onies, and P. van Leeuwen-Boomkamp, 
of the Rubber Cultuur Mij. “Amster- 
dam,” one of the biggest rubber enter- 
prises in the world, has arrived in 
London to confer on the possibility of 
cooperation between Dutch and British 
producers. 

It is also proposed to visit America 
with the idea of consulting American 
interests. While the Dutch quite evi- 
dently realize that the present situation 
in the rubber industry calls for some 
kind of action, they are frankly anxious 
to avoid anything that may make a bad 
impression in the United States, for 
America is not only a big customer for 
rubber and other products from the 
Dutch tropical possessions, but also im- 
ports large quant:ties of products from 
Holland itself. 


British Notes 


Tire patching rubber sheet imported 
into the United Kingdom will be exempt 
from the 33% per cent duty, but if cut 
into pieces ready for use, will be duti- 
able, according to a recent customs de- 
cision. Tire repair outfits containing 
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nly a tube of solution, a canister and 


sheeting not cut up into pieces, 





o exempt, but outfits which in- 


| 
t 
clude a spare valve cap, screw, springs, 


or any item which may be considered 
as a tire part or accessory, or kits con- 
taining rubber patches cut ready tor ap- 
‘ication, are lable to the 33 per cent 
duty 


W. W. King, director of Typke & 
King since its inception, has severed his 
connection with that concern and in 
tends to devote all his time to the at- 
fairs of W. Harrison & Co., Ltd., 16, 
Mincing Lane, London, E. C. 3 


Rubber production of the British Em- 
pire in 1921 was 203,000 tons, of foreign 


countries, 97,000 tons, total, 300,000 tons 





l¢ restricted output of the 
British Empire was 344,000 tons, that of 
foreign countries 258,000 tons, total 602,- 
000 tons. These figures are partly esti- 
mated and are not guaranteed to be 


strictly accurate 


Herbert Wright was presented with 
an ebony and silver casket by the Old 
Students of the Royal College of Sci- 
ence at their annual dinner held on 
March 6, at Imperial College Union, 
South Kensington. In the casket were 
two books bound in morocco, one con- 
taining an illuminated address and the 
other 200 autographs of old students. 
\mong those present on this occasion, 
was E. Macfadyen, president of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, who spoke 
of the early work of Mr. Wright in con- 
nection with rubber plantations and of 
his writings on the rubber industry. 


The Frank Meyer medal for disting- 
uished service in plant introduction was 
awarded to H. N. Ridley, F.R.S., 
FF, L.S., formerly director of the Singa- 
pore Botanic Gardens, in recognition of 
the important part he played in the early 
years of rubber plantation in the East. 
It was chiefly due to his efforts and fore- 
sight that the work of Sir Henry Wick- 
ham in bringing seed from Brazil and 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, in 
raising plants from the seed and sending 
them to the East, bore fruit and event- 
ually resulted in the vast rubber planta- 
tion industry we know today. The 
presentation was made on March 14 by 
the American Consul General, Horace 
Lee Washington, on behalf of Dr. David 
Fairchild, president of the American 
Genetic Association, to whom the award 
is intrusted by the Office of Foreign 
Plant Introduction, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford were the 
guests of honor at a dinner given by the 
American Society in London at the Sa- 
voy Hotel on April 11. Among the com- 
pany of more than 200, were Prince 
George of Greece, Harvey S. Firestone, 
i, the Lord Mayors of London and 
Southampton, Dean Inge, Sir Felix Pole, 
of the Great Western Railway, and Sir 
George Beharrel, president of the Dun- 
lop Rubber Co 
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Dr. Cramer Engaged by 
Dunlop 


Dr. P. J. S. Cramer has recently left 
the Dutch East Indies to go to Malaya 
is he has been engaged by the Dun- 
lop Plantations, Ltd., Malacca, where he 
will act as scientific adviser to the gen- 
eral manager and, it is reported, will 
inaugurate the opening up of 10,000 
acres in budded rubber by a scientific 


system involving the use only of selected 
and improved material. 

Dr. Cramer, it will be remembered, first 
thought of the application of a system ot 
bud grafting for Hevea in 1916 and in 
1917 instituted experiments in the Dutch 
East Indies. Until recently he was con 
nected with the scientific staff of the 
Netherlands Government in Java, where 
he investigated the possibilities of bud 
graiting not only for rubber, but for 
other crops like coffee, sugar, kapok, etc. 
When Dr. Rutgers was appointed Gov 
ernor of Surinam, the office of Min- 
ister of Agriculture of the Dutch East 
Indies vacated by him was offered to 
Dr. Cramer, but the latter declined and 
later on resigned from government serv- 
ice in order to accept his present ap- 
pointment. 


Science Discredited 


In the course of the newspaper debates 
on the rubber problem, J. S. M. Rennie, 
one of the foremost advocates of control 
for rubber, centers his attack chiefly 
against statements by P. M. Robinson, 
mention of which was made in these col- 
umns last month. Returning to the fray 
again, Mr. Rennie attempts to explode 
the fiction of cheap rubber, as he calls it. 
Taking pains to show that the average 
all-in prime cost is in the neighborhooa 
of 10% pence per pound, he goes on to 
prove that the necessary selling price 
cannot well be below 1 shilling 7 pence 
to 1 shilling 9 pence per pound, thus— 
prime cost, 10.50 pence; interest on capi- 
tal at 10 per cent, 5:50 pence; amort- 
ization of capital cost, 2.75 pence, to- 
gether 18.75 pence. 

Another point, brought forward by 
those who talk of cheap rubber is that 
scientific methods would result in greatly 
increased outputs in new areas and re 
duced costs. But Mr. Rennie is very 
sceptical about this. We have now an 
asset costing £150,000,000, to £200,000, 
000 to create, he says, and which is cap 
able of producing rubber at a selling 
price of 1 shilling 9 pence over a long 
series of years, and he asks whether this 
imp rtant asset is to be scrapped in order 
to make way for a new and _ untried 


industry. 


Rubber Control 


Discussion of the pros and cons of re- 
striction or other forms of rubber con 
trol continues unabated at meetings and 
in the press. At a recent meeting of the 
Planters’ Association of Malaya, a res- 
olution was passed to the effect that the 
reversal of the policy of rubber control 
would inevitably result in a long period 
of acute depression in Malaya and a 
permanent setback to its prosperity. The 
meeting also expressed its grave concern 
at the possibility, indicated in the Secre- 
tary of State's telegram, that a decision 
on the whole question of rubber was 
contemplated within the period of a few 
weeks, and desired to protest emphati- 
cally against any curtailment of the time 
which is obviously necessary for ade 
quate investigation of the varied aspects 
of the problem. 

Questionnaire Results 

The Singapore Chamber of Commerce 
had sent out a questionnaire on rubber 
restriction to 119 members. Replies 
were received from 72 and the result 


was as follows len members were in 
tavor of continuing restriction in its 
present form; fifteen were in favor of 


modification of the present scheme; 
forty-seven were in favor of the removal 
of the restriction scheme, and of this 
number, twenty-two favored removal un- 
conditionally or immediately, eight fa- 
vored removal if the Dutch would not 
cooperate, and seventeen favored re- 
moval within a period of varying length. 
Planters’ Suggestions 

The Central Perak Planters discussed 
the question of restriction at a meeting 
and generally decided in favor of re- 
taining it providing the plan is revised 
and based on stocks instead of on prices. 
The following plan was submitted to the 
Planters’ Association of Malaya: 

To appoint a Controller of Rubber 
Supplies with a full statistical staff em- 
powered to hold stocks, being a buyer 
from the producers only at a fixed price, 
the difference between buying and sell- 
ing price to pay for expenses and inter- 
est; also with power to restrict exports 
according to the rise and fall of stocks; 
the price for buying and selling to be 
fixed by a committee in which producers 
dominate; this control gradually to de- 
velop into a selling agency by bringing 
the manufacturers and producers into 
close touch. 








Ceylon 








Planters’ Report 


The annual report of the Ceylon 
Planters’ Association for 1927, comments 
on the disappointment caused by the 
failure of the restriction scheme to fulfill 
what was expected of it and the fact that 
despite successive reductions of the ex- 
portable allowed, quotations remained 
below the pivotal price. 

During the four quarters of the fifth 
restriction year the allotments and the 
average prices in London were as fol- 


lows: 

Export 

Average able Per 

Quarter Price centage- 
November to January.... 1s. 7. 265d. 80 
February to April...... Is. 7. 769d 70 
May to July. pekees 1s. 6. 165d. 60 
August to October..... Is. 4. 605d. 60 


Che average exportable percentage tor 
the calendar year 1927 comes to 64.17 
with the average price of top grades on 
the Colombo markets at 95 Rupee cents, 
as compared with 1.21 Rupees for 95.42 
per cent of standard in 1926 


Unused Coupons 


Che main reason for the accumulation 
of unused coupons, which incidentally 
have now been greatly reduced, was the 
original decision to assess young rubber 
from four years old. In Ceylon rubber is 
seldom tapped before the sixth year, 
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though this is the practice in Malaya. 
However, the latter country has cut the 
assessments for the fourth and fifth 
years and it is probable that Ceylon will 
follow suit. 

Recent regulations with regard to the 
sale of surplus rubber are expected to 
check the illicit trade in coupons, and in 
addition the practice of importing in- 
ferior grades from India and reexporting 
these in the form of top grade sheet and 
crepe, duty free has now been stopped 
by the ruling that all such rubber must 
be classified on arrival and that export 
permits will cover only such grades. 


Acreages and Standard Production 


According to available data the acre- 
age under rubber in Ceylon at present is 
divided as follows: Estates over 10 
acres, 432,514: small holdings of under 
10 acres, 65,000, approximately. At pres- 
ent there seems to be no means of 
ascertaining the exact percentage of the 
rubber in bearing. 

Standard production for the sixth year 
was again increased from 63,839 tons in 
the fifth restriction year to 76,300 tons 
for the current restriction year. Total 
exports of rubber from Ceylon (Ceylon 
grown), came to 58,800 tons in 1926 
while in 1927 they were 55,356, a de- 
crease of 3,444 tons. 
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vidual trees in more closely planted 
areas, but the her individual output 

muld not ake up tor the loss on the 
total area as compared with the closely 


llanted gardens. 


Number of Trees Per Bouw 


Uhe above di 


ita clearly indicates that 
there is an optimum number of trees 
which it is advisable to retain per bouw 
optimum Mr. van der Zyl states 
has to be discovered separately for each 
plantation. From a large number of ob- 
servations, he found that if a certain 
number of trees proved to be the opti 
mum for a and if this num- 
ber is reduced by the removal of twenty 
trees, the total latex output decreased by 
9 per cent, while the dry rubber output 
dropped 8 per cent. On the other hand, 
it there 20 trees in 
optimum number, there 
in the total latex output amounting to 3 
per but a decline of 2 per cent in 
the dry rubber yield. So that it seems to 
be less harmful to retain a trees in 
optimum number, than 
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Dr. Tengwall of the Rubber Experi 
ment Station was much interested in the 
and stated that the 
next year to collect detailed tigures from 
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and he 


lecture station plans 
the rubber estates 


study the matter more closely, 


asked estate managers to 


Netherlands E. I. Notes 
The Ned. Ind. Rubber en Koffie-Cul- 


tuur-Mij. sold the estates Tjimen- 
teng and Roegoe to an English concern 
Jar uary 1 1928 according to press 
reports 
Dr. Ch. J. Bernard, head of the Gen 
eral Experiment Station for lea, has 
been appointed Director of the Depart 
ent of Agriculture in place of Dr. Rut 
gers, W has left the East to take up 


his new post of Governor of Surinam 


(RUDE RUBBER EXPORTED FROM THE .\MA 


amounted 


2.750 long tons: 1,751 to the United Stat 
which 102 were washed rubber), 896 t 
Europe, and 103 tons to Southern Brazil 





Stocks at the end of March were as 

vs: Para, 1,083 tons in rst hands 

sec Manaos, 1,073 tons st hands 
$53 S } < 


Restriction from a 


French Viewpoint 


aiu the official 
organ of the Marseille Chamber of 
Commerce, has this to say about re- 


es | lille ‘ 4 , ”; 
e 
striction 

“When the n scheme was 


| 

otevens¢ H 
inaugurated, we raised serious doubts | 
: 


of its real significance, and we have 
always believed that restriction 
probably played a very much weaker 
part in the market than was general- 
ly thought. When the price of rub- 
ber had become so low that it 
seemed to have little chance of re- 
covery, a rapid increase was on the 
contrary the natural thing to expect 
This came about as a matter of fact, 
but we expressed at that time doubts 
on the soundness of the self-satisfied 
reasoning which foresaw a continued i 
uninterrupted price rise merely be- = 
cause forecasts indicated a probable 
deficit in production as compared to 
consumption. In fact, as soon as } 
crude rubber became scarce, and was ! 
not available for consumption, de 
mand had to be satisfied elsewhere, 
and once more the scientific principle 
was proved that it is not well for a 
specific commodity to have its price 
increased abnormally 

“The principal relief for rubber 
producers then is not to see how { 
high selling prices they can get, as 
the English have done, but to aim 
for the lowest production costs, as 
Dutch producers have 
wisely.’ 


<n 





tuner 


lone so 


Brazilian Washed Rubber 


A consular report from states 
that there are three factories there 
whose combined output of washed rub 
ber in 1927 came to 1,297 tons, which 
shows a considerable increase over the 
figure for 1926—namely: 638 long tons 
In both years practically the whole out- 
put went to the United States. 

One operator, besides producing 184 
long tons of washed crepe for export, 
processed 60 long tons for use in his 
own shoe factory. In 1926, the factory 
had been equipped with machinery for 
making thin sole crepe and for manu 
facturing rubber-soled shoes 
In 1927, this 
262,954 pairs of shoes, using 60 tons 
f crepe. In 1926 the output had been 
96,225 pairs of shoes for which 20 tons 
had 1928, it is 


Para 


canvas 


manufacturer produced 


of crepe been used. In 


hdped to produce 600,000 pairs of rub 
ber soled canvas shoes from 150 tons 
ot crepe 

According to invoices of crepe des- 
tined for the United States, prices have 
been 25 to 30 per cent higher for 
washed crepe than for unwashed fine 
Para at the time of shipment. Since 
all the Para factories have made plans 


to increase the production of crepe dur- 
s estimated that 
3,000 


ing the current vear, it 
total output will be 
long tons for the year. 


well above 


FRENCH 


Morocco SHOWS GREAT STRIDES 
imports of i 


American automobile casings 
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Machinery Patents 
United States 


1,662,428. Macuine For MAKING MAN- 
DRELS [his shapes straight seamless 
metal tubes into flat spiral form by 
drawing the mandrel through a suitable 
die resting upon a table using power 
applied by a worm geared with a heavy 
disk around which the straight tube is 
bent.—Clyde E. Lowe, East Cleveland, 
O 


1,662,596. CutTtinG MACHINE. A com- 
bination of conveyer and cutting ma- 
chine whereby continuous single or plied- 
up stocks of rubber composition can be 
cut into predetermined lengths without 
stopping the conveyer. It is particularly 
adapted for cutting tread stocks for 
tires with or without breaker strip but 
is suited to many other lines of manu- 
facture—A. O. Abbott, Jr., assignor to 
Morgan and Wright, both of Detroit, 
Mich. 


1,663,232. Strip-CoaTING APPARATUS. 
Liquid rubber cement can be applied to a 
continuous strip of sheeted rubber com- 
pound or rubberized fabric by passing 
the strip through a small two-roll cal- 
ender the lower roll of which dips in- 
to a cement tank. The cement coating 
is dried by passage over a drying rack. 

R. R.* Ambler, Akron, O., assignor to 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N. ¥ 


1,663,979. VuLcANizING Apparatus, Hol- 
low articles, such as tires, are cured un- 
der internal pressure by the use of fluid- 
coupling members for the molds applied 
either before or after their assembly in 
the vulcanizer.—J. R. Gammeter, Akron, 
O., assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. \ 


1,664,163. Tire FINisHING MACHINE. 
This permits the performance quickly 
and with accuracy of the operations 
known as tire finishing such as applica- 
tion of the rubber side walls, chafer 
strips, etc —H. A. Denmire, assignor to 
The Gereral Rubber Co., both of Akron, 


1,664,196. Brap CovERING MACHINE. This 
is particularly directed to wrapping 
clincher tire beads with a covering ot 
fabric adapted to project beyond the 
filler and form a so-called suspension 
which may lie between the carcass plies 


of the built-up tire casing. — C. H. 
Desautels, Springfield, assignor to The 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both 


in Mass. 


664,604. Heer Trimmers. This is 
adapted for trimming away the stock 
overflow on molded heels particularly 
from the flexible lip formed on and pro- 
jecting from the heel breast as an ex- 
tension of the attaching surface—S. J 
Finn, Beverly, Mass., assignor to United 
Shoe Machinery Co., Paterson, N. J. 


1,665,193. TREAD REMOVING MACHINE. 
The debeaded tire carcass from which 
the bead is to be removed, is placed over 
a short section of an annular support. 
An end of the tread is passed into a 
pair of corrugated gripping rollers and 
its removal effected by motor driven 
gearing. — H. D. Stevens, assignor to 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 


665,194. BAND BvuiLpDING MACHINE. 
Bands from strips of rubberized fabric 
or cords used for building tire casing 
are built by splicing its parts in end- 
less form on a work table. It then 
passes through a set of compression roll- 
ers and back to the work table over 
small rollers—H. D. Stevens, assignor 
to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 


,665,870. SHAPING MACHINE. This 
device centers, expands and shapes a tire 
band into tire form by stretching the 
middle portion of the tire and causing 
the beads to approach each other.. Thus 
the flat band is made ready to receive 
the inflating airbag ready for mold cur- 
ing. — L. Wetmore, assignor to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 


1,662,251. FinisuHinc Toor. F. A, Marsh, 
Lynn, Mass., assignor to United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


1,662,365. TREATING MoLps J. D. Com- 
stock, Chester, W. Va. 


1,662,381. Trre Detector. T. M. Eynon, 
assignor to M. Y. Eynon, both of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1,662,804. VuLcanizer. C. Dressler, as- 
signor to American Dressler Tunnel 
Kilns, Inc., both of New York, N. Y. 


1,663,458 and 1,663,459. LastiInc MACHINE. 
lk. J. MacDonald, Akron, O., assignor 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N. Y¥. 


1,663,460. FoorweaR Macuine. F. J. 
MacDonald, Akron, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


1,663,461. SHEET MANIPULATING DEVICE. 
F. J. MacDonald, Ellet, O., assignor 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

1,633,462. Snore Lininc Apparatus. F. 
J. MacDonald, Ellet, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,663,697. Beap Rinc Remover. F. Good- 
all, assignor to The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,663,732. Dre Heap. I. J. Remark, as- 
signor to The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,663,754. INNER Tupe MAcuine. J. R. 
Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,663,756. Tupe MAKING MAcHINE—J. 
QO. Goodwin, Akron, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,664,273. CALENDER GuipE. H. J. Ther- 
oux, Springfield, assignor to The Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in 
Mass. 

1,664,621. Tire Deriator. J. L. Goff, as- 
signor of one half to J. A. Goff, both of 
Topeka, Kans. 

1,664,999. TrEsTING MACHINE RECORDER. 
\. J. Tretch, Philadelphia, Pa., and F. 
Buckingham, Franklinville, N. J., as- 
signors to Riehle Bros. Testing Ma 
chine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,665,310, 1,665,311 and 1,665,312. Vut- 
CANIZER. L. A. Laursen, Eau Claire, 
Wis., assignor of one fourth to P. F 
Laursen, Akron, O. 
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665,440 ri V ULCANIZI WW \ 283,9607 HoLttow Rusper Article Mop 
Brul \ (> ] Rya 32 Rue e la Boetie, Paris, 
bry ‘ 
1,665, 58 \I s kor LAMINATED = 
ARTICLE , - \kroe Vw se 84,021 7 India Rubber, Gutta Per- 
signor to | Goodrich ( New 1 & Telegraph Works ( Ltd., 106 
Yor ’ Cannon St ind W. | Avery, India 
1.665.831 DING MACHINI D Rubber Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
L. Willias wssignor to The Goodyear Works, Silvertown, both in London. 
ire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. , , , eae ww 
lire & ie Akt 284,461 Tire. J. C. Woodford, 505 Third 
605,848. Pr \ STMENT DEVICE. \ve., Oskaloosa, Ia., U. S. A. 
I. R. Gammet and C. C. Cadden, mn , 
\kron. O.. ass rs to The B. F. Good 284.530 Knittinc Macuine. T. Vorck 
( New rk, N. and P. Zimmermann, 50 Nordstrasse, 
: Barmen, Germany. 
1.605.853 \ ARA lor MAKING GRO) 


s. C. W. Leguillon, Akron, O., as 
4 (,oodrich 7. New 





1,605,864 ) IGAGING DEVICE E. G 
Templeton, assignor to The Goodyear 
fire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,665,889 HAFFING Strip Appiier. E 
F. Maas, assignor to the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber ( both of Akron, O 

1,666,038 Piri J;EAD VEVICHI S. W. Al- 
derter, Akrot ) 

Dominion of Canada 

278,745 Ba Box M Che Goliath 
Rubber Co., assignee of C. L. Fisher, 
wth of Cleveland, O., U. S. A 

78.746 Tire CASING [The B. F. Good 
rich C New York, N. ¥ assignee ol 
|. R. Gammeter, Akron, O., both in the 
{ Ss. A 

278,747 Tir Che B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y., assignee of J. R. 
Gammeter, Akron, O., both in the U 
Ss. 

278,854 Tire Workinc Tool M. Hen 


derson, Genthon, Manitoba 
279,134 Tire StitcHinc Device. The 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 


Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., assignee of F. T 
Cardarelli and A. La Barre, Akron, O., 
LS. A 

279.135 Tire Buitptinc MACHINE The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd.. Hamilton, Ont., assignee of W. ¢ 


Stevens, Akron, O., U. S. A 
279,142 Tire Macuine. The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., assignee of J. I. 
Haase, both of Akron, O., U. S. A 
279,147 RuBBER ARTICLE Mo p. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


The 
assignee 


 R. S. Burdette, both of Akron O., 
U. S.A 

279,161 l Beap MAcuHINt [The Na 
tional Standard Co., Niles, Mich.. as 
sigt ‘Ss. W \lderter Akron, O., 
bot} ‘ S 

279.174 and 279,175 Tire CAstnc SPREADER 
The W Mfg ( issignee of G. E 
Weaver a W. Kel ll Spring 

{ S \ 

279.17 ~ The Weaver 
Mig. ( issignee of G. | Weave 
bot! Spt eld. Ill | S \ 

United Kingdom 

283.7 A NIZIN Mop O 

Shaw and F. Shaw & Co.. Ltd., Corbett 





Bradford 


284,679+ Tire Pressure GAGE H. L. Me 
Phers 1535 Hardin St., and J. H. 
Weatherford, 1107 South (¢ ooper St.. 


Tenn., U. S. A. 


tI in 


Memphis, 


Germany 


457,075 MacuHINe For Propucinc Goops 
viTH Rupper CHAIN TREADs., Vorck 
& Zimmermann G. m. b. H., Barmen. 

457,484 Printinc Bianxkets. U. S. Im 
port House Emanuel van Dam, Amster 
dam, Holland. Represented by, S. Reut 


Berlin S. W. 11. 


zenbaum, 


$57,775 Latex Toot. Emil Unterwagner, 
Kaiserpassage 31, Karlsruhe 
Designs 
Germany 
1,021,445 Heer Press. Jakob Orth Mach- 


inenfabrik, Pirmasens. 


1,022,452 MACHINE Propucinc UN- 
FINISHED FoorspaALtt BLADDERS. Nien- 
burger Maschinenfabrik A. G., Nienburg 
ia > 


1,022,539 Mixtnc MACHINE 
tinental-Caoutchouc-Und 
Compagnie, Hannover. 


FOR 


Rott. Con- 
Gutta-Percha- 


Process 
United States 


GRAINED Rupper Articie. T. J. 


1,663,275 
Mell, Akron, O., assignor to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. , a 


1,663,456 and 1,663,457 Foorwear. F. J. 
MacDonald, Akron, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

1,663,587 Ruprer Articte. E. W. Dun- 
bar, Hudson, assignor to Cambridge Rub 
ber Co., Cambridge, both in Mass 

LEATHER SUBSTITUTE. 

Respess, New York, N. Y., as- 

by mesne assignments, to Respro 
Inc., Cranston, R. | 

1,664,259 Tire Castine. T. 
Hampden, assignor to The Fisk 
Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Mass 

1,664,981 CLEANING Cuicte. D. W. 
Howe, E R. Pickett, and D. M. Me- 
Bean, assignors to Beech Nut Packing 
Co., all of Canajoharie, N. Y. 

1,665,152 Brusn. R. M. 
Sydney, New South Wales, 


1,663,954 Burrine 


Midgley, 
Rubber 


Withycombe, 
Australia. 


May 1, 1928 


1.665.308 Vutcanizixnc Tuspes. L. A. 
Laursen, Eau Claire, Wis., assignor of 
one fourth to P. F. Laursen, Akron, O. 


1,665,309 Vutcantzinc Artictes. L. A. 
Laursen, Eau Claire, Wis., assignor of 
one fourth to P. F. Laursen, Akron, O. 


Canada 
Rupper ARTICLE The Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, N. W. 1, 
assignee of D. F. Twiss, Birmingham, 
County of Warwick, both in England. 


278,941 VULCANIZATION ACCELERATOR. E., 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming 
ton, Del., assignee of W. Scott, Akron, 
O., both in the U. S. A. 


Dominion of 


7-0 725 
=/5,/04/ 


279,180 Tire Casinc. J. Howard, as- 
signor, Montreal, Que., S. dsreenberg, 
assignee of half of the interest, W. Good- 
man and M. S. Wolson, assignee of one- 
quarter of the interest, all in New York, 
Se es 


United 

284,680+ CorRUGATED Bac 
son, 1535 Hardin St., and J 
ford, 1107 South Cooper 
Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A. 
284,785 Tire. R. Gollert, 5 
Charlottenburg, Germany 


tNot yet accepted 


Kingdom 


H. L. McPher- 
H. Weather 
St., both in 


W aitzstrasse, 


Germany 
457,566 Propuctinc MarsLeizep Goons 
Ggummiwaren. Fabrik M. Steinberg, 


K6ln-Lindenthal. 


457,745  AtTacuinc Harp or Sort Reups- 
BER TO OTHER Opsyects. Dr. Hermann 
Beckmann, Albertinenstrasse 26, Berlin- 
Zeulendorf. 


Chemical Patents 
United States 


1,662,182. Anti-OxipANt AND ACCELERA- 
Tor. Process for retarding the deteriora- 
tion of rubber by combining with it an 
excess of a condensation product hav- 
ing the dual properties of an accelera- 
tor and a retarder of deterioration.—S. 
M. Cadwell, Leonia, N. J., assignor to 


The Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 
1,662,430. GALVANOPLASTY. This com- 


prises the application over a stiffening 
material upon the object, a base contain- 
ing phosphorus, rubber, asphaltum, 
carbon bisulphide and binding materials. 
This base reacts with a subsequent coat- 
ing of silver nitrate rendering the sur- 
face conductive for electroplating. —F. 
Maas, assignor by mesne assignments, 
to Natural Flower Metalizing Co., Inc., 
both of New York, N. Y. 

1,663,101. Coattnc Composition. A solu- 
tion of rubber in a volatile solvent, dry 
ing oil and an amount of metallic drier 


C. M. A. Stine and C. Coolidge, as 
signors to FE. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., all of Wilmington, Del. 


1,663,119. Coattnc Composition. A solu- 
tion of rubber, a pigment which ordin 
arily gives rise to lobbering in a rubber 
solution, a drying oil and a delobbering 
agent comprising from .05 to 10 per cent 
of oleic acid.—C. Coolidge, Wilmington, 
Del., and H. E. Eastlack, Parlin, N. J., 
assignors to E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del 
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1,663,436. CoLORED VULCANIZED RUBBER. 
The process of coloring rubber by mix- 
ing it with a vulcanizing agent and with 
the sodium salt of a specified azo com- 
pound.—E. R. Bridgwater, assignor to 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,664,481. AcceLERATOR. A compound 
formed by the reaction ot hydrogen sul- 
phide upon the ammonia addition product 
of a straight chain aldehyde—C. O. 
North, Talmadge Township, and W. 
Scott, Akron, assignors to The Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, both in 
U. 

1,664,767. Zinc Oxipe. A method of im- 
proving zinc oxide for rubber compound- 
ing use by reducing the acidity of the 
oxide by the action of steam.—F. G. 
Breyer, E. H. Bunce, and J. H. Weikel, 
all of Palmerton, N. J., assignors to The 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,664,866. CoaTep Fasric. A plied coated 
fabric comprising a rubber coated base 
fabric upon the rubberized side of which 
is laid a second fabric finished on its 
outer surface with a coating of pyroxylin 
solution—W. O. Stoddard, Jr., Detroit, 
Mich., assignor to Duratex Corp., Eliza- 
beth, N. J 

1,665,355. Motpinc Rusprer. The method 
of interposing between the mold and the 
mass to be molded of a ready-made foil 
of cellulose derivatives—A. T. Gustaf- 
son, Gottenborg, Sweden. 

1,665,500. ArrcrArt CovertnGc. <A fabric 
coated with gelatine having a _ viscose 
rubber latex superimposed upon it and 
treated with a coating of cellulose- 
rubber to render it flexible —l. M. Jacob- 
sohn, Chicago, Ill, and S. Truscott, 
Birmingham, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


278.709. Rupper Dispersion COMPOUND- 
inc. A method of incorporating in- 
gredients with rubber dispersions which 
comprises dispersing a mixture of rubber 
and other ingredients in a non-solvent 
and combining the dispersion with aqueous 
suspensions of rub ber. — The Canadian 
Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
assignee of W. A. Gibbons, Little Neck, 
> ee 

278,941. AccELERATOR. The product re- 
sulting from treating with formaldehyde 
the condensation product of aniline and 
a straight chain aldehyde containing a 
plurity of carbon atoms.—E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
assignee of W. Scott, Akron, O., both in 
the U. S. A 


278,942. AccELERATOR. A compound ob- 


tainable by the chemical combination of 
an aldehyde, a primary amine and carbon 
disulphide—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., assignee of D. 
H. Powers, Penns Grove, N. J., both in 
the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


283.5667. Porous Rupper. Example mix- 


ture, 100 parts caoutchouc, 7% parts sul- 
phur, % part accelerator, 50 parts litho- 
pone, 75 parts chalk, 200 parts sawdust, 
and 100 parts benzine a os is added 
to increase the porosity. . Ziegner, 20 
Heinitzstrasse, Hagen, \\ ee Ger- 


many 


283,601 \CCELERATOR. 1-Mercapto-benzo 
thiazole is used as an accelerator. It is 
prepared by heating under pressure a 
mixture of ammonia as a gas dissolved 
in water, carbon bisulphide, anitine and 
sulphur.—L. B. Sebrell, Cuyahoga Falls, 
©. U.S. A 


283,679. ACCELERATOR. 1-Mercapto-benzo- 
thiazole prepared by heating to about 
280° C. in an autoclave, aniline, sulphur 
and carbon bisulphide. The product is 
dissolved in sodium hydroxide and pre- 
cipitated with hydrochioric acid.—W. 


Kelly, Akron, . 2. ae 


283,840 and 283.8417 SyNTHETIC RUBBER. 
—I. G. Farben-industrie, A. G. Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. 


283,8717. Latex TREATING. In an exam- 
ple, overmilled rubber is worked with 
two per cent of glue and ammonia con- 
taining water until a paste is obtained. 
Water is added until an emulsion con- 
taining 50 per cent of water is formed 
and this is then added to an equal amount 
of natural latex.—Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., 15 Throgmorton Ave., London. 


283,984. Latex TREATING. Latex or like 
aqueous rubber dispersions with or with- 
out compounding vulcanizing anti-coagu- 
lating, coloring, etc., is sprayed in a 
damp unheated state upon the unheated 
surface of a mold or former. The 
process may also be used for ornament- 
ing or varying the thickness of already 
formed articles—Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., 32 Osnaburg St., London, and D. 
*. Twiss, Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birm- 
ingham. 


284,2447. Rupper EMutsions. Substitutes 
for natural latex are prepared by pass- 
ing a thick rubber solution, together with 
water containing an emulsifying agent, 
through a high speed emulsifying ma- 
chine and removing the rubber solvent 
from the emulsified product by low tem- 
perature distillation —J. M. A. Touchon, 
95 Rue de Monceau, Paris, France. 


284.6087. TREATING LaTex. Latex is 
treated at a low temperature by adding 
small quantities of substances such as 
solutions or suspensions of sales of di- or 
trivalent metals and is subsequently, 
heated, whereupon coagulation or thic ken- 
ing of the inten occurs.—Soc. Italiana 
Pirelli and U. Pestalozzo both of Milan, 
Italy. 


284,736. LATEX TREATING. In the elec- 


trodeposition of rubber, etc., from dis- 
persions, the toughness of the deposit is 
increased by the incorporation with nat- 
ural aqueous dispersion of peptizing agents 
such as protective colloids, for example, 
soft soap.—Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 32, 
Osnaburg St., London, D. F. Twiss and 
Hungarian Rubber Goods Factory, Buda- 
pest, and A. Healey, Fort Dunlop, Er- 
dington, Birmingham. 


284,829. Waste Rupper. Heat and pres- 


sure is applied to finely ground waste 
rubber to which has been added an anti- 
ager.—Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 32 
Osnaburg St., London, D. F. Twiss and 
F. Thomas, Fort Dunlop, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 


VQ 


284,912. RusBer Composition. buoyant 
rubber for oil hose consists of up to 
three per cent of factice, tive per cent 
sulphur, three per cent alkaline soap in- 
soluble in mineral oils and melting at 
vulcanizing temperature, one per cent 
diphenyl-guanidine and the remaining 80 
per cent or more rubber.—E. Yoshioka, 
1469, Shimo-Ochiai, Ochiai-Machi, Toy- 
otama-Gori, Tokyo, Japan 

284,938. Sponcy Rupper.—k. J. Noar, 34 
Park Rd., Pendleton, Lancashire. 


t Not yet accepted 


Germany 


457,287 ACCELERATING VULCANIZATION. I. 
C. Farbenindustrie A. G,. Frankfurt a. 
Main. 

457,698 Propucinc PLastic MASSES FROM 
RUBBER, GUTTA-PERCHA, AND BALATA. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., U. S. A. Represented by, 
B. Kugelmann, Berlin, S. W. 11. 

458,039 Propucinc PackixG Rincs. De- 
mag A. G. Duisburg. 


General 


United States 
March 13, 1928* 


1,662,051 Host Nippte. H. G. Bruner, 
Wakefield, assignor to Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, both in 
Mass. 

1,662,309 Bumper. A. G. Geistert, De- 
troit, Mich, and J. M. Schoonmaker, 
Jr., Sewickley, Pa., assignors to General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

1,662,527 Batt. W. W. MacDonald, 
Chicopee, Mass. 

1,662,599 Tire. L. A. Brown, Alto, as- 
signor to Corduroy Tire Co., Grand 
Rapids, both in Mich. 

1,662,682 Syrince. J. U. Lloyd, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

1,662,756 Suor Ouvrtsote. B. Montante, 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 


March 20, 1928* 


1,662,818 DISHWASHING MacuHine. F. 
G. Brotz, assignor to Kohler Co., both 
of Kohler, Wis. 

1,662,968 Tire ALarm. L. Garrett, Bor- 
ger, Tex. 

1,663,268 Lire Preserver. J. R. Foley, 
Kelso, and M. Hart, Vancouver, Wash. 

1,663,298 Fitter Sweet. W. C. Geer, 
Akron, O., and C. F. Sherwood, San 
Francisco, Calif., assignors to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,663,511 Tire. H. C. Anderson, New 
York, N. Y. 

March 27, 1928* 

1,663,622 CrutcH Tip. F. C. Atkinson, 
Western Port, Md. 

1,663,641 Exerciser. G. S. Smallwood, 
Freeport, N. Y. 

1,663,694 HanpLe Grip. 
more, Md. 

1,663,755 Door StrucTURE FoR PREssuUR 
Tank. J. R. Gammeter, Akron, O., 
— to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 

York, N. Y. 

1,663,878 Capte. L. Emanueli, assignor 
to Societa Italiana Pirelli, both of Milan. 
Italy. 


E. Fetter, Balti- 


*Under Rule No. 167 of the United States 
Patent Office, the issue closes weekly on Thurs- 
lay, and the patents of that issue bear date as 
f the fourth Tuesday thereafter. 
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664,060 ArmoreD Hose. A. E. Cald 8.874 I \. J. Michaud, Montreal, 
vell, a r to Continental Rubber Que. 
W orl tl f Erie, Pa - : . 
‘ 278,906 Bottte Protector. <A. C. Widdis. 
OvERSHO! ( Kenyon, Jr., Stratford, Ont 
N. ¥ _ , , , 
278,908 Tire Patcu. M. J. Wilcox, 
Ba I. I. Tubbs, Superior, Portland, Oreg., U. S. A. 


| | 
ne f one-half to G. F. Miller, 
minie, both in Wis. 


rrr E. W. Coleman, Southall, 





April 3, 1928* 


1.664.397 Gotr Bau S. J. Bens, New 
York, N. \ 
1,664,521 Sink Srrarner CusHion. A 


D. Mavette, Cleveland, O 
] 664,542 GLOVE PROTECTOR ] 


lass, Harvey, la. 


B. Doug 


1.664.636 Cootrnc Device. A. Mayers, 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
1,664,674 Tre E. Frederick, New Or- 
leans, assignor of one-half to L. J. Le 


Blanc, Jefferson Parish, both in La. 
1,664,970 Tree Inrrator. W. G. Cum- 
ming, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


1,665,070 Tie Beap. R. C. Pierce, Belle- 


ville, N: J., assignor by mesne assign 
ments to American Chain Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y 

1.665.094 Tire Boor. C. Henry. Flint 
Mich 


April 10, 1928* 


1,665,246 Execrricat Connection. H. | 


Young, assignor to J. R. Gammeter 
both of Akron, O. 

1,665,840 Trrt D. N. Booth, New York, 
N. Y. 

1,665,969 PuNcHIN BAG D. McNa 
mara, New York, N. \ 


1,666,002 Tire Boot M. P. Cole. Good- 
land, Kans 


1,666,009 Tr on M. O. Haney, [ola 
Kans 

~ *Ur ler R N 167 of the Unite States 
Patent Of t issue closes weekly o Thur 
day. and the tents of that issue bear date a 
of the fourth Tuesday thereafter 

— ‘ . 

Dominion of Canada 


March 13, 1928 


278,455 Tire Patcu. R. D. Boyce, Lon 
don, N. W. 4, England 
278,552 Garter. The Currie Mfg. Co 


Ltd., assignee of W. N. Winnett, both 


of Toronto, Ont 


278.612 Tire. L. Lambert and A. Belle- 


feuille. assignee of one half of the inter- 
est both of Biddleford, Me., U. S. A. 
March 20, 1928 

278,661 Heer. P. H. Letchford, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba 

278,782 Heer. The Rubber Latex Re- 
search Corp., Boston, assignee of W. B. 
Westcott, Dover, both in Mass., U. S. A 


March 27, 1928 

278,827 Tire. J. E. Bove, Keany, N. J., 
uu. os A 

278,870 T 

France 


rRE INFLATOR. G. S. Loy, Paris, 


April 3, 1928 


279,002 Toot Creantne Device. J. J 
Hartnett and C. D. Waighorn, co- 
inventors, both of Hamilton, Ont 


279,025 Sueet Materiar. C. R. Collyer, 
Shepperton, County of Middlesex, Eng- 
iand 

279,043 Corp TerMiINAL. W. A. Frantz, 

Cleveland Heights, O., U. S. A 


279,049 I 


Rotter. C. H. Gray, London, F. 


C. 4, England 

279,095 Botte Gaskt S. J. Stanley, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A 

279,141 Tirt. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of R. S. Burdette, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A 


United Kingdom 
March 7, 1928 


283,459 Suor R. Richard, Izeaux, Isére, 


France 


283,4967 Doucut ( Thelliez, Seine, 
France. 

283,535+ Drop CENTER Rim. Continental 
Caoutchouc und Gutta Percha Cie, 100 
Vahrenwalderstrasse, Hanover, Ger- 
many 

283,5747 Tire. Morgan & Wright, Belle- 
view Ave., assignees of C. J. Dolding, 
2198 Garland Ave., both in Detroit, 
Mich., U. S. A. 

283,660 Rim. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
32 Osnaburgh St., London, and E. F. 
Goodyear of Dunlop Rubber Co., Fole- 


shill, Coventry. 
283,685 Mortpinc CLay 
Duke, 23 St. Michael’s 
London 
283,784 Biper. B 
Rathenaustrasse, 


March 14, 1928 
284,095 Tuse Patcn. R. Surridge, 73 
Church St., Camberwell, London. 
284,119° Tire InFLator. B. C. Jensen, 47 
Frederiksberg Alle, Frederiksberg, Den- 
mark, and J. P. Petersen, 37A Heim- 
dalsgade, Copenhagen. 


March 21, 1928 


284,165 Pipe Creaner. G. A. Van Nie, 
101 Ie Constantijn Huygensstraat, Am- 
sterdam. 


ArTicLes. J. F. 


Rd., Stockwell, 


Claus, 60 Walter 
Magdeburg, Germany. 


284,166 Door Cuecx. F. K. Eastman, 
1601 North Washington St., Kokomo, 
Ind, U. S 

284,171 Arcn Support. W. C. Alderton, 


1 Clifton Gardens, Golder’s Green, Mid- 
dlesex. 

284,236 Treat Cup. 
gill, New Zealand. 

284,305 Rim. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., 1144 Market St., Akron, assignees 
of F. R. Klaus, 2504 East Market St., 
Warren, and E. F. Brunner, 960 Lake- 
wood Ave., Akron, both in O., U. S. A. 


W. Capil, Invercar- 


May 1, 1928 


284,388 ELast Banp. E. Hassel-Kuss, 
4 Bachstrasse, Barmen, Germany. 


284,396 Sear Sprinc. P. O'Flynn, 3 
Stanford Terrace, Pirbright, Surrey 
284,397 Tire. W. E. Swern, 901 Park 

Ave., Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. 
284.412 Bottre. H. C. Stephens, Ltd., C. 


G. Stephens, and F. C. Fincham, 1 Fred- 
erick’s Place, Old Jewry, London. 

284,438 SxHt T HREADER. H. A. 
Murphy, 14 Grange Rd., Southport, Lan- 
cashire 


TITLE 


284,478 GaArMENT SvupporTinc Bano. G. 
M. Harsh, Curtain Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
rs 

March 28, 1928 
T. Vorck and 


Bar- 


FABRIC. 
Nordstrasse, 


284,537 KNITTED 
P. Zimmermann, 50 
men, Germany 


284,562 SHOE Soc. Anon. Etab- 


lissements Hutchinson, 124 Avenue des 
Champs Elysees, Paris, France. 


SOLE. 


284,572 SHoe. C. Hausig, 27 Verlangerte 


Wilhelmstrasse, Lichterfelde, Berlin, 
Germany. 

284,597+ Vipration Inpicator. H. V. E. 
Vatinet, 8 Allee des Roses, and C. 


Durand, Rue de la Croix, both in Orly, 


Seine, France 

284.6697 INSULATOR. K A Hawley, 
South Charles St., Baltimore Md., U. 
S A. 


284.7337 Caste. Western Electric Co., Inc., 
195 Broadway, New York, assignees of 
J. J. Gilbert, 8 Covert St., Port Wash- 
ington, both in N. Y., U. S. A. 

284,770 Evectric RESISTANCE. | a = 
Baird and Television Ltd., Motograph 
House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London 


284,880 Tir: R. Dexpert, Gironde, 
France. 
284,893 OversHoe. C. W. Randall, 141 


Shoreditch High London 

284,927 Tire. S. E. Eveson, 8 William 
St., Brierley Hill, Staffordshire. 

284.932 Brusu. H. Zimmet, 1 
Alle, Hamburg, Germany. 


Grosse 


tNot yet accepted 


Germany 
457,530 Venicre WHeet. Allgemeine El- 
ektricitatsgesellschaft, Friedrich-Karl Uf- 
er 2-4, Berlin, N. W. 40. 


Designs 


Germany 


1,021,330 Suavinc Brusn. Curt Hof- 
mann, Jungststrasse 27, Dresden-Blase- 
witz. 

1,021,480 CarerptrttarR Banp. Maschin- 
enfabrik Eszlingen, Eszlingen, Wurtt. 


1,022,228 Sponce Rupser Mat. Hanne- 
versche Gummiwerke Excelsior, A. G. 


Hannover-Limmer. 

1,022,232 Quorr. Kasper Berg, Laufam- 
holzstrasse 70, Nurnberg. 

1,022,386 Host Witx Insert. Pahlsche 
Gummi-und Asbest Gesellschaft m. b. H., 
Diisseldorf-Rath. 

1,022,470 Leap CasBLe. Siemens-Schuckert 
Werke A. G., Berlin-Siemensstadt. 
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1,022,519 Spoor. Felten &  Guilleaume 
Carlswerke A. G., Koln-Milheim. 


1,022,903 StTocKING. Peter Voszkuhler, 
Waisenstrasse 20, Barmen. 


FouNTAIN 


1,022,929 Cover FoR PENCILS, 
Pachten b. 


PENs, etc. Peter Kreutz, 
Dillingen, Saar. 

1,023,070 Batuinc Suit WitH INrvat- 
ABLE CusHIoN. Herbert Heine, Rath- 
hausstrasse la., Leipzig C. 

1,023,516 Ate MATTRESS. Matthies & 
Killian Vertriebsgesellschaft fur Indus- 
trie-erzeugnisse, Devrientstrasse 7, Han- 
nover. 

1,023,561 


Bep Sueet. Firma Ing. Hans 


Liewig, Dahlemerstrasse 29, Berlin- 
Lichterfelde. 
1,023,617 AtomizeER Batt. Firma Lick- 


Paramount, Berlin S. W. 68. 


1,023,960 Protective Plague witH De- 
sIGns. Fliigel & Polter, Jahnstrasse 81- 
83, Leipzig, W. 31. 


1,024,093 INrLatTaBLeE, HoLtLtow  Bopy. 
Gummiwaren-fabrik bei Melle Wortmann 
& C. Bésch, Melle i. Hann. 


1,024,310 Sponce Rupper SHAVING 
BrusH. Edmund Schmidt, Christstrasse 


22, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 5. 


Trade Marks 


United States 


Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now 
Being Registered 

Under the rules of the United States Patent 
Office, trade marks registered under the Act of 
February 20, 1905, are. in general, fanciful and 
arbitrary marks, while those registered under the 
Act of March 19, 1920, Section (1) (b) are non- 
technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive 
or geographical matter or mere surnames. To be 
registered under the later act, trade marks must 
have been used for not less than one year. Marks 
registered under this act are being published for 
the first time when registered, any opposition 
taking the form of an application for cancellation. 


March 13, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 

239,750 Representation of a tire above 
which are the words: “Eureka TIRE 
SPREADER”—tire spreader. Shapiro Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

239,841 Parapura—crude rubber and rub- 
ber crepe. C. E. Wood, Inc., New York, 





239,924 BANDoLAIR—combination brassiére 
and dress shield. I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y 


Act of March 19, 1920 


239,993 Pu-Trep (FLExiBiLiry)—shoes 
made of leather, rubber fabric, etc. Dr. 
A. Posner Shoes, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


March 20, 1928 


Act of February 20, 1905 


240,025 Acr-ITE—jars, cells, covers, vents 
and separators for storage batteries. 
American Hard Rubber Co., Hempstead 
and New York, N. Y. 


240,048 Circle containing the representa- 
tion of a shoemaker working on a shoe 
and the words: “McELrRoy-SLOAN SHOE 
Co.,” “Trap—e Mark” and “CoMBINED 
SPECIALTIES”; beneath the circle the 
words: “THEY CREATE A Hasit’—shoes 
of leather, fabric, rubber, etc. Craddock- 
Terry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


240,052 5 1n 1— boot and shoe heels. 
Cushion Spring Rubber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


240,105 SANASAFE—sanitary napkin shield. 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
yy 


240,204 8&33—vulcanization accelerators 
The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 


240,239 Licutstep—heels, soles and half 
soles. Jarman Shoe Co., Nashville, Tenn 


240,246 Representation of a cactus in front 
of which stands a cowboy across the 
front of whose hat are the words: 
“Kaxtus Kip’— tire patches and boots. 
C. J. Evans, doing business as Cactus 
Mig. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 27, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 

240,431 “IpEAL” THe ACME oF PERFECTION 
—sanitary belts, aprons, step-ins and 
skirts. Oskar Eisenkramer, New York, 
N. Y. 

240,434 Twelve small squares each con- 
taining the representation of a golfer— 
golf balls. John Wanamaker New York, 
New York, N. 


240,441 PentMaip—sanitary aprons, belts 
and step-ins. J. C Penney Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., and New York, 

240,455 Representation of a golf ball, 


superimposed across the ball two ar- 
rows pointing in opposite directions and 
enclosing the word: “Linpy’—golf 
balls. H. I. Jordan, Auburn, Me. 


240,463 Pro SuHot—golf balls and clubs. 
J. A. Roseman, Evanston, III. 


240,494 SprEDMORE—pneumatic tires, inner 
tubes, brake linings, fan belts, for auto- 
mobiles, blowout patches and laced boots 
for pneumatic tires. Belknap Hardware 
& Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

240,504 Nere-Ter—garters. C. A. Smith, 
doing business as Nee Tee Garter Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Act of March 19, 1920 


240,531 STream-WeELpDEp—inner tubes for 
pneumatic tires. The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


240,564 Duo-Treap — pneumatic _ tires, 
Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Barberton, 
O 


April 3, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 


240,583 Xetat—rubber, latex and gutta 
percha. Safety Glass & Xetal Products, 
Ltd., Stapleford, England. 


240,615 Representation of a cotton plant 
across the front of which is superimposed 
the word: “Drx1e”—patch for tires and 
other rubber surfaces. Dixie Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Jackson, Miss. 


101 


240.628 Oval containing the words: “THE 


SwisH’’—boots, shoes and slippers of 
leather, rubber, etc. The Munroe Shoe 
Co., Inc., Auburn, Me. 


240,633 Double circle containing the words: 


“Tauko” and “TouGHer THAN ELe- 
PHANT’S Htpe’’—heels, taps and _ soles. 
Taunton Rubber Co., Taunton, Mass. 


240,639 Remnonent ation of an indian’s head 
—crude rubber and rubber crepe. C. 
Y. 


Wood, Inc., New York, N. 


240,652 \VULTEx—certain named latex. 
Warren MacPherson, Cambridge, Mass. 


240,678 Outline representation of a shoe 
box opened out flat and the words: “I 
MILLER” and “BEAUTIFUL SHOES”—over- 
shoes, etc. I. Miller & Sons, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

240,679 Outline representing the lid of a 
shoe box opened out flat and the words: 
“T. Mitcer” and “BeauTiFUL SHOES”— 
shoes, slippers, etc. of leather, fabric, 
rubber and cloth. I. Miller & Sons, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

240,692 Durowrear—caps, hats, bathing 
caps, aprons and baby pants. Jacob Stein, 
doing business as Climax Rubber Co., 
New York and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

240,710 Lyte-Mac — raincoats. C. H. 
Place, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Act of March 19, 1920 


240,718 Save-A-Tire — patches, reliners, 
boots, tire-tube repair kits, etc. The Leo 
Meyer Co., Akron, O. 


April 10, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 

240,957. LeviatHAN—pneumatic tires, in- 
ner tubes and casings. Corduroy Tire 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

240,977 Texa—pneumatic inner tubes. A. 
C. Bering, Jr., doing business as Texa 
Tire & Rubber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Act of March 19, 1920 


240,998 THey Wear AND WEAR AND 
Wear—tires, inner tubes and tire and 
tube repair material. The Swinehart 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


Dominion of Canada 
March 20, 1928 
43,431 Snappy — footwear. The 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, Que. 


43,432 Wuizz—footwear. The Miner 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, Que. 


March 27, 1928 


43,472 SPOTLIGHT—automobile tires, tubes, 
accessories, etc. The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Miner 


43,473 Spotticht — druggists’ sundries. 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


43,474 Bravo—rubber bands, erasers, etc. 
American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, 
Ds Ip Us 

43,475 Romac—tire repair outfits, ete. 
Romac Motor Accessories, Ltd., Romac 
Works, The Hyde, Hendon, London, N. 
W. England. 


April 3, 1928 
43,497 Battoon—heels, lifts, soles, half- 
soles, etc. Balloon Rubber Heel Corp., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. / 


43,515 Enea aliedng Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, Mass., U. S. A. 
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rs 48 raught excluders @ . 
United Kingdom ae ae 
February 22, 1928 
$87,787 gutta pe 
RHO?) S r t perch a” 
= ; epee bese , we . ( y s. The Rubber ( 
. ; Ss : cha as 
cae : agg 5 as Ltd., R er W Rd., Mel 
Mig. ¢ Broad St. House Ww sham. Wiltshire 
Br St., London, E. C. 2 ee Zee : 
rete é . te MarFIMAC—garments made from 

487 343 R ANGER rubber and gutta percha wy eight rubbe r backe d cotton and 

goods. The Avon India-Rubber || cial silk cloth. Henry Marsden & 





ber Works, Bath Rd., Melt- 
sham Wiltshire 
rubber and g 
Avon India-Rul 
Works, Bath Rd., 
sham, Wiltshire 
487,448 DEMOCRAT 
percha goods. The 
Co., Ltd., Rubber 


Meltsham, Wiltshire 


utta percha 
yer Co., 


Melt- 


rubber and gutta 
Avon India-Rubber 
Works, Bath Rd., 


March 7, 1928 


B482,833 Arc—detachable heels, soles, tips 
ind protectors. S. Bevan & Co., 112-114, 
Coldharbour Lane, London, S. E. 5. 


486,508 Hermetic—couplings tor motor- 
ir machinery Che Self-Sealing Rubber 


Hermetic Works, Ryland St., 


March 14, 1928 


erasers, et Anciens 
nol & Farjon Societe 
Paris, France. 
$86,305 PETROL tubul hose Tl 

Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd., 


4.30 Duke St ldgate, I ondon, | ( a 











487,490 Gu clothing The Greengate 
& Irwell Rubber Co., Ltd., Greengate 
Ruble Works, Greengate ind Irwell 
Works. Ordsall Lane, both in Salford, 
Lancashire 

$87 491 \y clothing The Greengate 
& Irwell Rubbe ( Lt Creengate 
x ‘ Works, Greengate ind = Irwell 
Work Ordsall Lane t! n Salford, 
| ire 

187.492 Gircoc—rubber and gutta percha 
2 s t icluding s¢ les and heels or 
ul s of kind. The Greengate 
& Irwell RK Co., Ltd., Greengate 
Rubbe \\ Greengate, Salford, 
| ‘ 

187,493 | clothing The Greengate 
& | tubbe ( Greengate 
Rub \\ <s, Greengate, and Irwell 
Work (Jrds l < both in Salford, 
I ‘ 

487,810 RK M—anti-puncture band for 
pneu tire W. J. Gregory, “Bank- 

2 t toad, ¢ rley Wood, Hert 
fords! 

488,198 P engine packings and 

t e Beldam Packing & Rub 
» ( l¢ Gracechurch St Lor 
{ 
March 21, 1928 
$79.78 ( ] taining nciful 
.9 , ara 

| \] esellschaft. 
‘ min Allee Berl Siet 

( H Itine, Lal & ( 

. Bl I W. C 2) 
1 1 A 5. A le Boud 
] s 173, Regent St 


Ltd., 77, Manchester, 6 





Jantzic St 
antZic Ot., 


March 28, 1928 


482,261 Sorex—rubber goods. 
Anonyme Solex, 190 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, (Seine) France. 

485,828 Varsity—soles and 
sex Rubber Co., Ltd., 32, 
London, E. I. 

486,744 Pix1re—boots, shoes and slippers. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 47-48, Far- 
ringdon St., London, E. C. 4. 

487,900 Victory—bell pull handles, ete. 
H. B. Foster & Sons, Ltd., 28, Spring- 
field Rd., Kingston, Surrey. 

488,187. Puitipe—material for soles and 
heels of boots and shoes. Phillips’ Pat- 
ents, Ltd., 142-146, Old St., London, 
a 


Societe 


heels. Sus 


Houndsditch, 


Designs 


United States 


74.760 Burp ror HyproMeteR SYRINGE 
Term 7 vears. \W. A. Reynolds, assignor 
to The Ohio Rubber Co., both of Cleve 
land, O 

¢ 
Labels 
United States 
33.708 Santro Nippre. Nipples. Julius 


Schmid, Inc., New York, N. Y. Published 
Jan. 20, 1928 
33,716 Suprer  SeErRvIct Universal tire 
flaps. Super Service Corp., Omaha, Nebr 
Published Jan 15, 1927 
33,835 Super Service.—Automobile tubes. 
Super Service Corp., Omaha, Nebr. 
Published Dec. 15, 1927 


Prints 
United States 
ComForT - WEAR 


YEAR WINGFOOT 
Goodyear Tire & 


10,571 Stywut 
( WINGFooT ) 
Heels. The 


(,00D 
HEELS 


Rubber 





Co., Inc., Akron, O. Published Nov 
28, 1927 

10,572 Enyoy Waztktnc-Goop (WING- 
FOOT YEAR Wuncroot HeEets-Sty.e- 
Wt k Heels T ie Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, O. Published 
Ne 28, 1927 

10,696 loo! Hoo! TuHat Surety Must 
Be aA Firestone, Wuy It’s TouGHER 
THA , Pics Nos! Automobile tires 


I. D. Jackson, Candler, N. ( Published 
ORM NIPPLES 
nc., New York, 


G78 
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, 
Ford’s Plans Not Affected 
re 
by Restriction Repeal 
The repeal of the Stevenson rubber | 
7 , } , 1S + 
rs rit ¢ { r ; B ‘ I ra x 
s credited to the noted 
; } < rer Ul } a | l 
yom kw r [ a nter 
vw said at Thor 1. Edisoy 
was still busy trying work outa §& 
; KA E 
§ stitute for rubbver : 
Ile may ne make a tire, but ¢ 
7 x ill suppl tire producers VW i 
j 1 wmsists e 


Statement of 


India Rubber World 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of the Inpta Rusper Wortp 


published monthly, at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1928, 
State of New York ? a 


New York f 


Before me, a notary public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared E. M 
Hoag, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the business 
manager of the Inp1a RupBerR Wortp, and that 
the following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
jate shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit 


County of 





That the names and addresses of the 
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ton fork, N. Y Managing Editor, 

Lexington Ave., New 
Manager, E. M. Hoag, 
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Legal 
Trade Marks 


Z1p-ON AND Zipper. The B. F. Goodrich Co. v. Clive E. Hock- 
meyer (Zip-On Mfg. Co., substituted). Cancellation 1416. Com- 
missioner of Patents. Petition brought to cancel the mark “Zip 
On” used on clothing on the ground that such mark would be 
confused with the petitioner’s mark “Zipper” used on overshoes. 
This was an appeal by the petitioner from the decision of the 
examiner of interferences dismissing its petition for the cancellation 
f trade mark registration No. 192,312, issued Dec. 2, 1924, and 
recommending that said registration be not canceled. The decision 
of the examiner of interferences was affirmed. The registrations 
of the trade marks “Zip-Knick,” “Zip-Over” and “Zip-Midy” for 
apparel were likewise held allowable. 


Customs Opinions 

Toy Russer Sponces. No. 5371.—Protest 128059-G of Calhoun, 
Robbins & Co. (New York). Rubber Sponges—Toys—Rubber 
sponges in the shape of animals classified as toys at 70 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922, are claimed duti- 
able as manufactures of india rubber at 25 per cent under para- 
graph 1439. Opinion by J. Sullivan. In accordance with stipula- 
tion of counsel and on the authority of United States v. Globe 
Overseas Corp. (13 Ct. Cust. Appls. 10; T. D. 40849) rubber 
sponges were held dutiable under paragraph 1439 as claimed. 
Treasury Decisions, Vol. 53, p. 39. 

Tires. No. 5496.—Protest 99488-G of Aero Tire Co. (Pitts- 
burgh.) Automobile Tires--Rubber Manufactures. Merchandise 
invoiced as solid rubber inner automobile tires, classified as manu- 
factures of india rubber at 25 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1439, tariff act of 1922, is claimed dutiable under the provision for 
automobile tires in chief value of rubber at 10 per cent under the 
same paragraph. Opinion by J. McClellan. It was held that the 
provision for tires in paragraph 1439 seems to contemplate com- 
plete tires for the articles named therein, while the evidence in this 
case is that the merchandise involved is used for and serves the 
same purpose as an inner tube and that it can not be practically 
used alone as an automobile tire. The protest was therefore over- 
ruled.—Treasury Decisions, Vol. 53, p. 46. . 


Adjudicated Patents 
J 


Footsatis, etc. (C. C. A. Mass.) The Taylor patent, No. 
1,279,936, for improvements in footballs and basket balls involving 
valved air tube and cover with inside flap, claim 5 held anticipated. 
Seamless Rubber Co. v. Stall & Dean Mfg. Co., 23 F. (2d) 820.— 
Official Gazette, Vol. 369, p. 1. 

FootTBatis, etc. (C. C. A. Mass.) The Taylor reissue patent, 
No. 15,755, for improvements in footballs and basket balls, claims 
1, 2, and 3 held anticipated. Seamless Rubber Co. v. Stall & Dean 
Mig. Co., 23 F. (2d) 820.—Official Gazette, Vol. 369, p. 1 


Patent Suits 


DIPHENYLGUANIDINE Patent. Supreme Court of the United 
States, No. 182. October Term 1927. Corona Cord Tire Co., 
petitioner, v. Dovan Chemical Co. respondent On writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. The patent in suit relates to the vulcanization of 
rubber by the use of D. P. G. The opinion of the Court was de- 
livered by Chief Justice Taft, whose decision was adverse to the 
Dovan Chemical Co., on the ground that Weiss was not the first 

iscoverer of diphenylguanidine as a rubber vulcanization ac- 
\s a matter of additional interest, the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, in the patent interference case on D O T G, 
awarded the claims applied for to the DuPont inventor Scott. 


\s a result of this it is expected that there will soon be issued 
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to the DuPont company a patent covering the use of D O T G as 
an accelerator of vulcanization, 

Ruppek Batts. Protest 186850-G of Halle Bros. Co. (Cleve- 
land). No. 5253. Rubber Balls—Toys.—Rubber balls classified as 


oys at 70 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1414, tariff act of 


1 ' 1 > 7 - 1 > 

1922, are claimed dutiable at 30 per cent under paragraph 1402 

Opinion by J. Suttivanx. On the record presented the protest 
as overruled Treasu Decisions, Vol. 53, p. 16 


Rupser Batts. Protest 230651-G of B. H. Dyas Corp. (Los 
Angeles). No. 5368. Rubber Balls—Toys. Rubber balls classified 
as toys at 70 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1414, tariff 
ict of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 30 per cent under paragraph 
1462. Opinion by J. Suttivan. In accordance with stipulation of 
counsel and on the authority of United States v. Stewart (12 Ct 
Cust. Appls. 533; T. D. 40734) the rubber balls in question were 
held dutiable under paragraph 1402 as claimed. Treasury Dect 
sions, Vol. 53, p. 38 

RUBBER Sponces. Protest 193164-G of Lord & Taylor (New 
York). No. 5385. Rubber Sponges—Toys—Rubber sponges classi 
fied as toys at 70 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1414, tariff 
act of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 25 per cent under paragraph 
1439. Opinion by J. Sullivan. In accordance with stipulation of 
counsel and the amended report of the appraiser small figures 
composed of sponge rubber were held dutiable as manufactures 
of india rubber under paragraph 1439 as claimed. United States 
v. Globe Overseas Corp. (13 Ct. Cust. Appls. 10; T. D. 40849) 
followed. Treasury Decisions, Vol. 53, p. 41. 

Tire. 887,997, FE. B. Cadwell, vehicle tire, C. C. A., 2d Cir., 
Doc. 9522, E. B. Cadwell et al. v. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Decree affirmed (notice dated Jan. 20, 1928). Official Gazette, Vol. 
368 Pp 263 

VULCANIZATION. 1,597,233, R. V. Heuser, vulcanization of ru 
ber, filed Nov. 23, 1927, D. C. N. J. (Trenton), Doc. FE 2959, A. 
( Burrage et al. v. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. Official 
Gazette, Vol. 368, p. 264. 

MACHINE FOR MANUFACTURING THIN Rupper_ ARTICLES. 
1,605,445, F. L. Killian, filed Jan. 25, 1928, D. C, N. D. Ohio 
(E. Div.), Doc. 2507, P. H. Stevens v. The Perfection Rubber 
Co Doc. 2508, P. H. Stevens v. The Stardant Rubber Co 
Official Gazette, Vol. 368, p. 264. 

Frap. 1,612,788, J. Walten, tire flap. appeals filed Feb. 1, 1928, 
C. C. A. 7th Cir., Doc. 4005, C. O. Tingley & Co. v. Badger 
Rubber Works. Official Gazette, Vol. 368, p. 712. 














ILLUSTRATING THE ADVANTAGES OF WIDE, OPEN 

HEADED DRUMS OR CONTAINERS FOR PALM OIL 
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Preliminary Report of Dealers’ Tire 


The Rubber Scrap Market | 
| - Stocks April 1, 1928 





ema Following t thicral (n April 1, 1928, the average stock of automobile and truck 
Steve uld sings per dealer was 78.9, according to preliminary statistics re- 
November reclaimers s ‘ t littl terest i ported by 22,583 dealers. This is 8.3 tires per dealer greater than 
. ine in cr rubber prices t irrent low level \pril 1, 1927; 15.0 greater than on April 1, 1926, and 16.7 greater 
t scrap market with p1 nominal than on April 1, 1925. In past surveys the average number of 
; , “ee eee . tires per dealer has been increased slightly by the inclusion of 
New York Quotations for Carload Lot buh ‘Satheink ‘ceieliodlt igs alas a8 ac cada ania 
Boots and Shoes wi _ Dealers reporting stocks of balloon casings had an average ot 
Beste and shoes, black ib. $0.01:4@$0.0134 4.1 per dealer, an increase of 4.6 tires per dealer or 13 per cent 
Red and white.....-. bb. Pte, . = er last year. Balloon casings constituted 36.4 per cent of total 
Unt enmed. of ti s \ ; 1b 00% > .01 casings April 1, 1928, as compared to 33.3 per cent on April 1, 
Sennle chess and estes ws — = 1927. Inner tubes held by dealers average 121.2, as compared 
Hard Rubber e figure of 120.9 for April 1, 1927. 
No. 1 hard rubber lb 09% @ 1¢ DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
Battery jars, black compound 1b oO @ «01 April 1, 1928 April 1, 1927 
Inner Tubes : Deale rs Aver age mes <~ ae 
_ Hy oe a ; nore : ie y >t ° 1“ ; sa _ ; Number ing Dealer Number ing Dealer 
Red ‘ : Ib. 4% @ $ ong i Sol 4 1.782.324 22.583 "29 2.604.432 36.865 70.6 
Mixed tubes - lb, = .03%@ Balloon casings (alone) 649,115 16,173 40.1 868,312 24,431 35.5 
lane’ Saleen 1.877.639 23,744 121.2 4,370,989 36.146 120.9 
Mechanicals Solid as shion tires 613 11 13.2 44.868 1,817 24.7 
oe ae oe-::-: so 2g es ara 
Hose, air | brake . = foe U. S. Tire Exports to Cuba 
Ne. 2 ania OR A MAIER ANAE b = ¢ tt United States exports of the automobile tire class to Cuba in- 
White, druge sts’ sundries. . b + 2 03 creased in value from $1,865,255 in 1926 to $1,878,947 in 1927, or 
a ; y less than one per cent. Exports of automobile casings in- 


Tires creased in volume by 18 per cent, but unit values dropping from 
5 forced a value decline of 2 per cent. Unit values 


Pneumatic Standard $11.83 to $9.75 f 
inner tubes and solid tires also declined. Exports of tire re- 


Mixed auto tires with beads mm D23 
Beadless ee " OK > 31.00 7 
White auto tires with beads on )  @42.00 pair material increased in value 15 per cent. However, the export 

Beadles ‘ie ton < 252.00 ° : = 
Mixed auto peelings.......... ton p34 value of rubber tires to Cuba does not equal the exact consump- 
Sclid— tion of American rubber tires. During 1927 Cuba returned to 
Mixed motor truck, clean saat the United States rubber tires valued at $16,229. It is also ap- 

- — irent that a considerable amount was returned in 1926. 


Rubber and Guayule Imports 
! imports of crude rubber and Overman Tires in Sweden 


The following table summarizes 





























: countries in other 1erica (tropical mericz - ry 1 : . 7 , 
guayule from countries in ot “ Amer eee seamene = [he two leading motor truck manufacturers in Sweden, Scania 
: f 1azon illey nd trica into principal cons ng , : 1 . F 
clusive of Amazon Valley) a \tric . 7 oo a : uming —_Vabis and Tidaholm, recently obtained an order for twelve trucks 
yuntries with comparative annual totals for 1925 and 192¢ , ‘ . 
ountries with Comparative al : ; ” ‘ from Paragas Kalkbergs Aktb., a very large company in Fin- 
Other America British Other — < . i ad Pienaar me ‘ : 
i a itenian Peeh Wan tele el Total and cania Vabia will deliver nine units and Tidaholm three. 
A mazor ayule Africa Africa Congo Africa Africa Tons The trucks will be equipped with Overman tires manufactured 
Year lordieka Ove nring ah Gane 
“ee ase soe 04082764 + 389 4 1011 15.633 wy Nordiska Overmanring Aktb., Stockholm. 
1926 2.998 4 §,259 749 441 1,201 1,063 16,017 
1925 4.803 3,781 7254 32 570 1,479 672 13,797 mii . is] 
Exports of Rubber and Guttas to U. S. from Singapore OUR CHIEF EXPORTS IN 1927 
1926 1927 = ~~ _~— £353. > = > 2 ts ot Es 
—— cathe —* os os NMANUFAC TURE s sass " , a 
Lbs Va Lbs Values woe mas.di4 (enemies ine 
~ 12 5 : s ; " ; ue ; ; “ : ome eee 
Gutta jelutong 2,507 924,224 2,260,238 ar Tome 9 408 ere 
Gutta percha 5 23,878 519 1 ? ss as 
Gutta siak > 3% 6.381 2.023 2 S aypadinnece “ ms 
Gutta. reboiled g8 884 $86 333,98 112.043 ae ee 09s —_ 
Gutta jangkar 4,844 é m rect alain — — 
Gutta kattlau 59,750 13,23¢ 1,026,326 157,798 son AOS: 00) SCAN oe sec m 
Gutta kay 51.69 11,238 rier nso one 
Gutta soh 22,400 7,737 528,83 42.764 lela | a 
_ “ ‘ ~ : a 
RON ANT 3 7 — ' A, 
Total guttas, except “<2 , —; / 
jelutong 2 7.940 $687 ) 4,437 ? 378 WAS AND FUE rr) — 
ol on = mon iieneiel 
— » @towoent mes) sar = ane 
mpiled b ’ — sol adeae us ™ 
FRE APM 30 88 Ox = 
ARE AND ONLCAKE MEA ssoool ohm 
3. WON an Co. HPES ITT aoe x oo 
RuBBER SHEETING 1s MADE In CANADA BY DoMINION RUBBER 8 foresee a aa a a 
Co. and the Transparent Rubber Co. has recently installed ma- : ae , 
chinery for the manufacture of rubber cloth as well as finished AUTOMOBILE TIRES VALUED $36,674,000 WERE EXPORTED 
FROM THE U. 8S. DURING 1927, RANKING 19 IN THE LIST 


articles. Cloth of the type used in making aprons, baby pants, 
a " ¢ +} re a , . OF 100 CHIEF EXPORTS ACCORDING TO VALUE. 
etc., is usually imported from the U. S. and locally made from 


the imported sheeting. ray a HUI ee me TT | 
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BRANCHES 


CHICAGO AKRON BOSTON 
) 327 So.La Salle Street Ill Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 176 Federal Street 
LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 


728 So.Hill Street Liggett Bldg. 42nd St.and Madison Ave. 
LONDON, ENGLAND HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Y 


WAREHOUSES i 
JERSEY CITY,N.J. and AKRON, OHIO 
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Reclaimed 
Rubber 
for all 
Uses 


Our special Xylos process assures manu- 
facturers a reclaimed rubber of higher 
quality, greater uniformity and better 
compounding value. 


Our research chemists and development 
engineers are equipped to help you in the 
selection of Reclaimed Rubber that is best 
suited to your particular requirements. 








XYLOS 151—An _ unexcelled tire re- 
claim—QUALITY FIRST—-NO 
ADULTERANTS—Particularly 
adapted for use in most sen- 
sitive formula and highly spe- 
cialized processes. 











Write us today 


THE XYLOS RUBBER Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


























































Review of the Crude Rubber Market 





The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


RANSACTIONS on the Rubber Exchange from March — dull tendency owing to the lack of buying support of manufacturers 
23 to April 27 inclusive were 18,620 lots, equivalent to Viewed by weeks, conditions of the week ended March 30 were 
66,550 tons. This turnover is considerably less than that generally quiet and steady awaiting the promised announcement 


f the month previous although it included the most active since vy Premier Baldwin on the future of export restriction. However 


the brief history of the Exchange news of a distinctiy bearish nature was not anticipated. 

Trading April 2 was mild in character with spot closing at The week ended April 7 was dominated by Premier Baldwin's 
26.8 cents. On the following day spot advanced to 27.1 cents statement that restriction is to be abolished after November 1 
Official notice was received April 4 that Premier Baldwin's next. Previous to this announcement the market had been listless 
Civil Research Committee had recommended the removal of and awoke with a shock and plunged into heavy selling for the 
restriction, November 1, 1928, on plantation rubber exports latter half of the week with prices sinking without support 
lhis announcement took the market by surprise, sentiment instantly During the week terminated April 14 the market showed 
turned bearish and the flood of selling orders which ensued ‘decrease in activity over the week previous. Prices declined to 
made it almost impossible to record all the individual sales. All new low levels and the market closed very steady. 
records for volume of business in a single hour, as well as for In the week ended April 21 further easiness developed in the 
he day, were surpassed. In the first hour 1,439 contracts were price of rubber following the decline in London. This attracted 
sold, exceeding by 347 the sales for that period done on March 19 considerable buying in New York and prices firmed up and closed 
The transactions for the day totaled 3,594 contracts or 8,985 quite steady. 
tons. The market declined sharply under the bear raid and spot The following comparison and outlook, by F. R. Henderson, 
fell to 21.0 cents at the close president of the Rubber Exchange, on the rubber prices today 

Following this drop of 6 cents there came another of 3 cents with the low prices prevailing in 1922 is of special interest. 
when the market reopened after the Easter recess. Thereafter The figures give a comparison with 1922, the last time rubber 
price recession proceeded steadily and in orderly fashion each was at a similar price level. The consumption and production 


day as sales pressure decreased and the market assumed a generally gures for 1928 are necessarily estimated 


New York Rubber Exchange—High and Low Monthly Futures 





30.0 4+ Apri +44 _May |+-+— June + July | August September {— October November + December January February -}— March — 30.0 
29.0 | Futures|_| /Futures|_| Futures} - Futures | Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures {Futures { 999 
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The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLOSING PRICES—CENTS PER POUND 
--March , April —— __—___—_— _ —— 

2 28 ; 31 2 ; 5 7 > Mw 2 Y 133 14 #16 «+17 «18 ~«19 += «620 (2! 
271 278 27.8 27% ; 14 19.4 18.0 18.0 18.5 18.5 18.5 17.4 16.6 17.0 17.2 167 169 
27.3 28.0 27.6 27.2 27.0 27 $ 21 ).7 19.6 180 18.2 18.6 18.7 18.7 17.5 16.9 17.3 17.5 16.9 17.1 
27.3 28.1 7.7 4 27.1 1 19.6 18.2 18.3 18.8 10 «18.9 17.7 17.2 17.5 17.6 17.3 17.3 
27.4 28.2 27.7 27.8 27.1 27 7 1 19.9 184 18.5 18.9 19.0 19.0 17.9 17.5 17.7 17.7 17.5 17.6 
27.5 28.2 27.9 27.6 79 7 ? 1.1 19.9 8.5 18.6 19.0 10 19.1 18.0 17.6 17.8 18.0 17.7 17.9 
76 28.2 28.0 27.6 27.3 7 7 1 ) 18.6 18.6 19,1 ) 19.2 18.1 17.7 18.0 18.2 17.9 18.1 
76 28.3 g 7.7 7 7 7 1 1.2 20.0 18.5 18.6 19.1 19.1 19.2 18.1 17.8 18.0 18.3 18.0 18.2 
76 283 280 27:7 27:3 27 77 1 > 18.5 18.6 19.1 19.1 19.2 18.1 17.8 18.0 18.3 18.1 18.2 
27.7 28.3 28 77 (27 7.4 27.7 21 1 20.0 184 185 19.1 19.2 19.2 181 17.8 18.1 18.4 18.1 18.3 
78 284 28 8 27.4 27.5 27.8 21.4 21.2 1 18.5 18.6 19.1 19.0 19.3 183 17.8 182 186 181 18.4 
279 284 28 79 275 276 27.9 21:5 2 20.1 18.5 186 19.1 19.0 19.3 18.2 17.9 18.2 18.6 18.2 18.4 

7 79 21.6 21.3 20.1 18.4 18.6 19.0 19.0 19.2 18.2 18.0 18.2 18.5 18.2 18.5 
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sales of Seats 


>. 
‘1 ¢ per SIX Seats n the Rubber | change were sold between March 26 
Or ‘ 1 April 18, as follows The extra membership of Lucius D 
Oo Tompkins, ot the General Rubber was sold to L. W. Dumont, 
iccount of another, for $8,000; George J. Schwob sold his 


seat to William H. Stiles for $9,000; that of Jacob Bleibtrou was 


stocks 
t ( rles Slaughter, « W R raig xX ( for $10,000 
. pt On the same day the membership of Leonid Postnikoff, of 
; . Harris, Irby & Vose, was purchased by J. Chester Cuppia, of 
\. Pierce & Co., for $11,000, an advance of 1,000 per cent over 
he original price of memberships when the Exchange was opened 
‘ * t- effect two years ag Iwo more seats were also sold at this price, namely, 
t cs : ae . Lewis D. Raabin, of H. Hentz & Co., sold an extra membership 
{ ‘ pry to Robert L. Baird, of the Baird Rubber Trading Co., Inc., and 
Werner S. Hammesfahr, a charter member, purchased for another, 
oa —— o = d writ ¢ seat of Frederick A. Neischlag 

Europe improving bevond all expectations New Market Rules 
t intry without precedent, tire stocks on a The Board of Governors of the Rubber Exchange on Apri! 19 
rmal bas vith an excellent itlook, it is no wonder that adopted and gave immediate effect to three new rules rhe 
vestors are being attracted the present price levels for rubber most important one deals with the non-delivery of rubber through 
‘ xchange offers facilities for the outside speculator to buy _ the action of exceptional contingencies. Questions of such a nature 
tures at the present level, believing in the ultimate value of are to be brought before the Governors, who, by a two-thirds 
ber base formation obtainable as to its cost of productior vote, may settle to the best interests of both buyer and seller and 


Restriction remains in force until November 1. as announced the Exchange when conditions arise that prevent the delivery as 





here is a great deal of speculation as to the size of the called for in the contracts 
ipments immediately after that dat The present price level, The other rules concern the delivery of rubber on the docks 
however. is not conducive to hoarding. and. while there will and the floor brokerages earned by officers of corporations. At 
indoubtedly be a sudden release of a substantial quantity, there is the same meeting seventeen amendments and additions to the 
othing in the position at present to justify anxiety by-laws were adopted. One of these increased the fee on transfer 
The latest from London indicates that the producing element of membership from $100 to $300 and another covers liens on 
1s settled down to tackling the problem in a business-like manner. ™embership whereby members having claims against each other 
2 er Growers Association has issued a circular to members arising out of an Exchange contract shall have a lien upon the 
g it the estates increase their production gradually, and 1 debtor member for the amount of the indebtedness. 
rst grad ly, to avoid the accumulatior f excessive stocks _ 
A Dasten setcentone af auiies sullbés ts Gadend ob wh b elie London and Singapore 
fiftv-fiftv basis The native owner engages labor to tap the The dull and steady market of the last week of March was 
s on this profit sharing plat It is generally conceded that at displaced early the following week with the excitement and sharp 
resent market prices this system will largely disappear. A f ¢ decline that followed in New York on the announcement of the 
pment f native rubber is to be expected in the near termination of restriction after November 1, 1928. The sub 
° futur largel ffset the increased output on the sequent downward course of prices in London was _ virtually 


paralleled by those in New York 


April - 1928 


7 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 
March, 1928, . - ; April, 1928 ERNE INaeRENNtT 
8°29 «31 3] ; 6 #7 9 3 a 2 14 16 #17 #18 #19 20 21 
: 7 8 8 1 8 7 7% 17% 17 17 8 
I 7 2814 273% 273% 27% 27% 27% 21% 21% 9344 18% 18% 18 8 18 17 17 17 17 17 
N 26% 26% 25% 25% 25H% 26 193% 19% 8% 17 17% 17 7 7% l€ 1 l¢ l¢ 1 « 
. ae Dane 191% 19 mek 1 7 17% 16% 16 16 16% 13 
No. 4 474 1834 18 574 16% 165g 155 1514 15% 155@ 151 
} 19 18 y l¢ lé 16 7 17 16 15 l¢ lé A 15 
: ‘ q S$ 1814 1834 1875 1814 1736 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 
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=] 
New York Outside Market New York Quotations 
-0 Ihe course of the outside market was marked by expectancy) lowing are the New York spot and future rubber quotations 
L) during the last week of March when little was done wu ! : le year ago, one month ago and April 25, the current date: 
nt, sequence After the sharp break in prices that came ear] I Plantation Hevea \pril 25 March 2¢ April 
April consuming interests did very little buying but stood | Rubber Latex (Hevea)..gal.$1.5¢ $1.5 mt $150 @ 
simply as spectators to the decline I e month's t | CREPE 
: Firs itex, s 4 g 17 17 
wi prices for spot ribbed smoked sheets fell from 26 cents, buyers April 2.41 : ; 17% ii 1734 
ol 263g cents, sellers, n March 26 t buyers Ma; — 2.4 28% @ 17% @.17% 
e : . ‘ = 42 2 ? 17% @ 
ot 21% cents, sellers, on April 4 when the big I O er-Dece 2914 @ 18 @ 
ver decline continued steadily day by day until cents “tact Mac lg Tye e624 a 28 a6 a a 
ied buyers, 17% cents, sellers, on April 21 Chis price le - ss 832 @.38 26 @ 16% 
1 yg 5 t 1614 
‘ly, tracted strong buying interest on the part of consumers who 1 luly-September 14 @.39¥ 2634 @ 1644 
. - October-December .... @ 27% 7 
hip many instances made commitments extend to the end of this ahes es sseame . otk os ce ie 
ind vear or beyond. Brown, t n, cleat 8 i 25 @ 15 
er . “— ’ > . . . rown specks ; 24144@ 
er, During the week ended March 31 the market was rather quict By 2° @ 15 
. ~~ ° . . . ore Sole re . 
with just sufficient factory inquiry to establish prices. There was £ 
also continuous uncertainty as to the import of the promised Sheet 
19 announcement by the British premier on the restriction plan Ribbed, smoked spot 4 d.41% 27% @ 
; a \pril 41 @.41% 27546 7 
he Meantime traders were evening up their accounts in anticipatiot May- Tune ‘414%~@41% [28 @ 1754 
el Prices during the week fluctuated between 26'4 and 27°%4 cents July-September $134 @.42 814 @ 1714 
S* ee tof se ; fe ; k 3 October-December $254 @.42% 29 @ 17% 
ire The week closed April 7 was a brief one in the market, nm 
rds business being done on Good Friday or the day following. Or East Indian 
ind April 2 and 3 prices held steady. Wednesday morning on receipt PONTIANAR 
‘ ° ° Banjermassir be bee 09 @.10 09 2.10 814 @.09% 
as of news from London that restriction would be removed as of Pressed tkeck : “ 16 @17 14% @.15 . - 142 
November 1, 1928, prices broke sharply about 614 cents on all Saray tenets 10 @ 10 @ .091,@ 
“ks positions. Trading was wild with sellers on every side. Toward South American. 
At the close there was some profit taking by shorts. On April 5 paras 
the the last day of trading before the holidays prices receded about Se GOP ccsccnvdees 33 @ 24%@ 174%4@.17% 
; ‘ prive 434@ 3214@.33%4 *.26%4@ 
fer one cent more but closed at about the level of the previous day 29 @ es = 18% 4 
on on short covering. 24%G@ : 15 @ 
Tr . , ’ 1 .J8)2@ 28 *23 @ 
1er The market for the week terminated April 14 opened steady 3] i @ 
the and gradually eased off showing a loss of 1'4 to 1% cents a 2 : ~ e 
pound on practically all positions. The factories continued un 14 G : 34 . a 1 
‘ . ‘ . ¢ u 19 @ 
inclined to enter the market for any great quantity of rubber, 34 @ 18 @ 
satisfied that prices would go still lower. As declines of the past a. o 4 : 
vas week brought the price near to production costs sellers became cavcHo 
rp more cautious and many shorts evened up their position. There Upper caucho ball 26 @ 19 @ 5 @ 
. Pie > « . ‘ Upper cho ball 8 l 7 ? g ; 
the was no extensive buying on the part of factories and their bid Soe io tall 41 1atka ¢ : 
b were generally below the market and kept continuously below ‘ 
, : Manicobas 
Ily it as the declines continued. ter i 
} : ea i rT er nea Ss a 7.18 L 17 
The market of the week ended April 21 showed a steadier tor Ceara s I 2 a 10 i ) 
] | - . | tae ae. -— 2 cae Manic guarantee a 20 @ #19 . 
[he shorts were covering and others buying feeling assu Mangab thin sheet 24 @ +2 a is 
— that safe prices had been reached. It was reported that foreign Centrals 
operators short on the market were heavy buyers and in som Central scray atesntesesn ae © 19 @ @.15 
s p o , Central wet sheet......... 17 @ 17 @ a 
instances their profits were so large that they paid a slight Corinto scrap ......... > "19 @ rr 
premium in order to be certain to protect them. There was a Esmeralda sausage ; so © 19 @ a 
fair amount of factory buying for the last half of this vear and Guayule 
even into next year based on the belief that prices are fair and Duro, washed and dried 33 @ 25 @ 0 
consumption will be large enough to absorb the increased suj Gutta Percha 
— plies (mutta Sia ; .211%4 @.22 .19%4 @.20 18 >.181 
e (rut Sol 38 @ .4{ 37 > 
5 During the last week of the month prices became steady, and oo a ns _~ ‘ce Base ceo 
So ; . ny “ “on acassar ( 3.00 @3.11 290 @3.0l 
a ribs sold for 17 cents on April 25. , 
® ) ' . , — Balata 
a Paras were dull, neglected and lower in sympathy with plat 
: . I ( I 7 @.38 40 @.42 39 @.4l 
£ tations Balatas almost absolutely neglected Color d .3¢ 42 @ 42 @.4 
c ‘ ° “sei . lanaos bh ; i 43 46 
8 Importations of all grades in March were 40,894 tons, con siete . S 46 G@ 
. 20 N7O . , : ¢ a 
pared with 35,078 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for SUTRA, Shee i 5 @.55 1 @.52 
2 Fan . 29 MHC! t 7 @.58 4 
March were 37,545 tons, compared with 33,114 tons one ye 
ago. Total importations of plantation rubber for three months Chicle 
13 > - Honduras t.65 + 65 - 
ended March 31 were 109,065 te ns, compared with 101.086 tor \ be ty HM 65 : ‘ < os e 
' « . + t + > T +.05 a 
for the corresponding period of 1927. Total importations of all ene ; 
. : Q : Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil. 
grades of rubber for three months ended March 31 were 116,582 Nominal. tDuty paid 
tons, compared with 108,639 tons for the corresperding period . > ~ , 
seme Low and High New York Spot Prices 
— = momen JA a — 
RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES Pe suearinwe 1928* 19 1924 
2 y 192 
Week British Netherland London and I he $0.17%4 @$0 2734 $0.403%4 @$0.413%4 $0.47%4 @$0.60 
V sheet, ribbed .17° @ .23 4014 17, @ «591 
Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies Liverpool Long Tons Pane ; : tics 41%, 4 —— 
March 31.. 2,652 528 8 776 4,98 ‘ 16%4@ ; R24, @ 33 { 
1634 24 3214 33 { ; 
Dp 7 3.061 718 1.381 ge ( coarse..... .14 @ .21 244%4@ .26% 28 @ .33 
& fir ITZ “7017 ‘oe — 
April 14 097 Ne 1.585 09 5.40 ne 8 t m%4 35 i 48 
Apri] 21 4,191 4 : 2.535 > O8 \ 
a 
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Reclaimed Rubber Market 


New York 


\ 

Auto Tire S ( ty | Per I 

BI 

B 

Bl 

Dar 

Light gr 

Whit $ } 
High Tensile 


Ss 


Quotations 


H 
Shoe 

T's 

W 
Tube 
N | 14 ? 
x -e + 
Miscellaneous 


Red 


| 
M , : : 


British Malaya 


RUBBER EXPORTS 


Gross Exports Foreign Imports ( 
Ton Tons 
January 34,946 ; 
February 27,528 11,697 8.813 12,911 
March 10,508 


Totals 

Note The above 
received up to the 
all ports of British 
or lan led d If 


\Tons 


41.346 
103.820 $0.037 
figures represent the mpiled from 
last day of the month 
Malava and not necessarily the actual 


nth 


export from and import 
uantity 


ng that m 


DISTRIBUTION 


The fo wing 18 a warative return of distribution of shipments during 
the months Februa and March, 1928 
Februarv, 1928 March, 1 
Tons Tons 
United Kingdo 5.743 4.675 
United States 19,842 18.694 
Continent of Europe 1.209 1.634 
Sritish P s 544 69 
Japan 1,454 2 NAR 
Other foreion untries 1 
Totals 7 
Rr Map ( ADA RY DomIntion, SEI 
’ ~ Rub ( y rent ( nd a f 
smal Ame S 1 competition diffi 
t sisting and nen’s gloves. St 
sin the U. S 
ACCOE , N 
casing x ] 1927 > 798 ON) 
mp 7 2 1 SMM) ir 192 P, ic tubes like . ; 
in , 1 1.631.0% 1927 1 1.127.000 
10% 


vross Exports Foreign Tmpo 


declarations 
to 
shipped 


May 1, 1928 


Imports, Consumption and 


Stocks 


I mp g gray rs the crude rubber importation, 
sum] und ck r 1925, 1926, 1927, and the first four 
t 1928 
Stock ( the United States are estimated at 115,000 
t S STOCKS a s i $ ar have exceeded 41,000 tons 
1927 1928 
Lt 





IMMA RUBBER WORLD 


U. S. Imports, Consumption and Stocks 
monthly March imports were 
April. London 
and April 21 


40,894 are estimated at 


stocks diminished 1,378 tons between 


tons and 
35.000 tons for 


March 31, 


UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION AND 


On the latter date they were 56,819 tons. 





STOCKS 
Stocks oingay 
Cor — W and 
Imports sumption On Handft Afloatt London Penang 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons? 
s. 384,837 89,1 51,000*  48,000* 
| ] ths 417 58.415 7 10* 52,019" 
$26,258 $39,034 369,747 47,939 63,207 25,868 
46,2 34,403 110,114 41,256 66,285 25,868 
29,445 33,703 108,955 43,316 62,500 22,867 
40,894 35,688 114,061 39,324 61,000 ; 
5.000 34,001 115,000 42,000 55,000 
*December 31 
he first of each nt 
Ceylon Rubber Exports 
Tanuary 1 to January 31, 1928 
Tons 
ee: men Es ccvanccoevnssecdeanddbawns 1,059.16 
TT Seer ere Tere 268.30 
Australia LU PeKeOD COS SERED TEES ECRKOCROGEORES 13.45 
America sen suaene ee shenn 2,977.55 
Egypt 1.00 
Africa 4.16 
India 5.25 
DER. ion bine a itinerant ahh Oke be elie ieee anna ed 16.36 
POD deasebn céccewcheadint cee bea eeeebennde eur 4,345.23 
I r the same period last ,- | PPUUTEEPRELEPELTTLETELELELELiTt. 6,641 00 
ANNUAL EXPORTS 1921-1927 
Tons 
For tl ir 


1924 37,351.13 
19 37,111.88 
1922 47,367.14 
1921 40,210.31 


Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya* 





January 1 to February 29, 1928 
nant ah 
Fron From From 
Sing Penang Malacca 
I Tons Tons 
Caled Kienten 260.69 1,271.91 924.3 
Britis Possess $73.77 70.00 
Continent Euroj 1,250.80 134.67 412.11 
Tinite States 28 269.35 4.788. 49 1,504.09 
Tapar 1,751 29.50 246.00 
Other ( é 19.8 ‘ 
Totals 32,625.44 6,664.57 3,086.5 




















Compounding Ingredients Market 

















Ik I n tior itinues with undiminished activity at tul BENZOI enzol is becoming competitive with gasoline as m 
sche . s In ns juence the demand for compounding fuel. The price for the pure grade is relatively low and the de- 
ing ents is well sustained While the other lines 1 steac 

ihbber goods do not exhibit relatively the same activity as tires a ( \ll compounding grades at ( Pin 
thes, t re seasonally busy and e utilizing normal nages naterial has reinforcing valu s \ iller 
unds, particularly accé tors xidants. re cing has thus b 7 
oments. M R . JEGRAS Dema s il ces low and steady 
ACK } R< The pas set new elerators | TARGI Tl j j : 
rg | I 1ARGI ne $s 2g inteed against decline t Jur 30) 
ed the mark 5 ere 1s w an excellent assortment hye mi s seasonal and good 
ell thenti dl iccel i s availab » me th } t ‘ “t I ; : 
\ 1 t € | availa le mect ec most exact | HOPONI IR nanu rers are drawing stocks in 2 od 
( very ber line Some attention is being give lun Producti f the leading mal orted sold uy t 
elfec ft accelerators ( uncti with various ftet ‘ st half ef t d the mark: t bl a wi 
: I ri os , 1: see ee \lso a OLVENT NAPH \ There is a rmal seasonal demand 
emical means has been di red to prevent lerat Makers of rubber ( 7 o ] t 
ng rul ntract quotas 
\; IN \N | s cent ew ( st \ ] ] 
1 ] I? , - ‘ \t m ‘ s airea vained acceptance as 
S KWesIs \ 4 « iaim os r t < hi y fer talysliviar +} 1 
| , le g or stabilizing the cur t rubber and is 
cceclerat i ell ! 1itl-age In t lat i l lem 
ty es t app i e brightness of lig / ()x Imp ‘ mand is expected The material is 
\ =UOUS ne scas ill it ll sus ned pri 
oe a m oe ——— eee Colors—(Continued) 
a os SEINE. wesc scees 84 @ New Y ork Quotations KED 
ead, © . . Ib. i \ Ww i ; 
sublimed white ........b 174 @ \ g pag ll ys ° 7 ®$3.50 
sublimed blue...... Ib 74@ deo: _e puryte Pete ee ee sce Ib, 2.00 @ 4,00 
super-sublimed white lead - 2u4.@ Se “— nenv, golden, No. 40./b @ 
Lime, M. hydrated.. 80 @ . tin aa Ib. @ 
Piece "lb 08% @ Acids geiden 15/17% +ateeuws Ib 21 @ 
Mas . 1 'S P ° 45 . — 28 (bbi —— dir “meee SEeReR ese ess b, 2.75 t 
a — =; *. Sabet a : pod A eoee rsd os. ~ = d$3 ~ Hae Brilliant.......... ib, 1.35 @ 
Icined, heavy } 4 @ Ctieste GAP... . os. 100 Ibs. 1.75 ; Antimony 
irbonate, U. S. P g @ ih len alan iadia asian ~ e Crimson, R.M.P. No. 3./h. $8 @ 455 
Orange mineral A.A.A...../b 11! = Sctsbor iecsesnaace b. 52 @ .65 
Alkalies 7 “A vec: a ieeaiad sane 1b. 35 @ 
. Caustic soda, solid.........lb 1 Zk eee e eens ee ceees lb 0 \ 
Accelerators. Organic v ong  Siceeve Ib. @ 
: . — | eae Ib 
BE on ck ccocsstavaaeasveee Ib. » .f Anti-O» - ; @ 
-» Adeateiever S23 “Sao "eR imme Sh 
A-16 ee Ib 57 @ .65 ge-Rite, powder.......-. Ib. : + Fees > *aee** “es 7 « 
A-16 «2... + ss ereecereeccces . > BS SE absvxeedeeneveaiese Ib @ Brill iant A. C....100 lbs 90 @ 
BAD 6 cic detacvevcavenses Ib. $8 @ .73 CGR ghee RRS: Ib. a Tron Oxides 
DGD cccccosssosccesssces Ib. 64 @_ .80 PE xccead-ceenviacaca Ib. 74 @ bright pure domestic... . ./b. 12 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia .......- Ib. 65 @ .70 Oxynone . ‘ . Lb, 68 @ .90 bright pure FEnelish....../b "12 » 14 
"ane Ib @ Resistox ..-..++-eeeeeeeees Ib, 54 @ .70 hright reduced Fnelish.. lh "& @ 9 
CG cicarccunsendseses ib @ Sebiiie. . . ee Ss @ bricht reduced domestic. .[h. 10 @ 
Crylene, hard form........ Ib. a + Ge Bevscccceeee sevens Ib. @ Tndian (maroon), pure do 
OE ckaccscmscssenes << Ib. a T — Eee ae eee SAS see 11 @ 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine 1b. 49 @ .85 Colors 5 evennes — 11 
, =e ; . ee 0Umlti(“(i—iti‘—s~™~™*~*~”::”C*”C RR a > 
Diphenyl guanidine cocccee Ib 41 @ «68 BLACK Indian (maroon), reduced 
Ethylidine aniline.......... Ib. 60 @ .65 i a hati ee tas ib 0v%@ Fnelish ... 071,@ 0 
Formaldehyde aniline ..... Ib. 36 @~ «38 Carbon (see Comp. Ing J , ; Indian (maroon). reduced 
Grasselerator 102........-- Ib. 624%4@ .67% W. nonfli No. » ..b. 40 @ Se th .08 
Dr  csecadcenananananss ib. 445 @ Dro ha cautenhidisesatienhion Ib. = =.06 @ .10 Aximonv ..... 22... ee: se 13% @ 
Sl ssenanuetesedves ""b «1.05 @ 1.38  Lampblack (commercial)... .09 @ Snanich red oxide........ mh 03 @ .04% 
OOD cicceksansconsoseoaer Ib. 1.55 @ 1.75 . Venetian reds.......... Th. 02 @ .06 
Hepteme ....ccccccccccces Ib. 55 @ RLUF Vermilion, Eng. quicksilver th 1.90 @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine. . ./h. 60 @ .67 . 4 Ww. ae ...4b. 1.25 @ 5.00 alee 
Lead oleate, No. 999......- Ib. 15 @ u Pont, N.......+. 100 Ibs. 1.35 @ 7 lb. .05S4%@ .05 
_ poner Ib 14 @ Te ee i ho edenaeiteones: ib > 
Methylene dianiline......... Ib. 37 @ _ & Be seecececcoocs 100 Jbs. 1.00 @ rs soir Ree Ib. OS%@ 05% 
SEMEN candahasatesensend a2 c¢ «oe 1a. 2 © eee neonenoneoes = She 6% 
ac ; ; Haber Brilliant.......... ib. 4.20 @ Sterling ..++sseseeeees Ib. @ 
Piperidine pentamethylene Prussian Ib 31 @ SS Vanolith ....... cco 05%@ 
— carbamate ......-. Ib. 4.45 @ 4.60 Cleramarine .. ee 06 @ .30 SOE saxsrcvdseewes as Ib. 10 @ .10% 
MOROME ccccccccccccccese Ib. 36 @ Zine Oxide 
R .. BE. GB. ccccccccccvccoes Ib. .50 @ 55 BROWN AAA (lead free)..... ib. 07 @ 
ste eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees i. =.50 @ «55 Huber Mocha.........-.-b. 1.60 @ Azo (factory): 
Safex lb 1,25 a : : 1s 7 
not senha etapa “halal 2 Sienna, Italian, raw...../b OSt4@ .12! 77Z (lead free).......lb. 064%@ .07 
Suver sulphur, No. 1..... Ib. @ ZZ (leaded) Ib, 06%@ 06% 
ena wanda touis Ib @ GREEN Z (8% leaded) lb. 06%} @ .067 
Tensi ilae BO: BDicocceccees Ib. 55 @ .60 A. & W. green lb 1.25 @ 3.00 French -Hcmcny aie j , ; he 
fe: Gidcacees rrr | 65 @ .70 Chrome, light Ib 27 @ .31 Green seal ......... Ib 10% @ 
Thermlo F ica 50 @ 55 CE nace sceseuees Ib 28 @ 31 Red seal ... ae 09% @ 
Rpts letsneeaebaeteees ib. 3.25 @ dark .... ib, 30 @ .33 White seal ............Jh. .1K@ 
Thiocarbanilid .......++e+. ib. .23 @ .28 Du Pont, Ye ee 100 ths. 3.00 @ Kadox ...... ‘ Lb ae 
Teimmeme .cccccccccccccccs lb 75 1 4G. ...eseee .100 Ibs 60 @ XX ...-+: ae Ib. ® 
oS i ae REE ib. 120 @ Be. kvscghecss 100 Ibs. .30 @ vELLOW 
Triphenylguanidine ....... Ib. 65 @ .70 TF... Recscncsesesess 100 Ibs. 75 @ 2 ns W. yellow Ih 2.00 @ 400 
Sat ian ea nae Ib @ Huber Brilliant.........- ib §63.85 @ Ch mium sulphide. ...... Ib 1.35 @ 2.00 
Vulcanex < : Oxide of chromium...... ib. 32 @ .38 .“—< Sy “s 16 @ .17 
PG cuscdensecsounnte Ib 5 @ De Pest B...cc06-. 10 ths. 4.00 @ 
Vulcanol ......eeeeeeeees ib, 81.03 @ ORANGE R. W. ern 78 @ 
GORING .vevscossoveeses Ib 63 @ De P oR 100 fb Grasselli_ cadmium....... Ib , @ 
ZBX ._ 26s os 1 a 2 RK... eee 80 - 40 @ Huber Canary........... th 3.30 @ 
Wil sccsiecnecanace 6s @ 7 E dercrrceone 100 Ibs. 160 @ a. -* ne 
REN SA eae Ib @ nin ,....... 100 a 169 @ Oxide. pure.......-- . tb "8 @ 
. ther Persian.......- ee 50 @ Zine imported .......... Ih 25 @ 


113 





Compounding Ingredients 


Aluminum flake (sacks c.| ton 


(Sacks i.c.i fun 
A t carbonate powd. .it 
lump ‘ wenn eld 
Asbestine ton 
t te orte ton 
rour vhite ton 
our on coior ton 
1 Mis r 
wate gro 4 floated 
>t la ton 
Baso i 
Blanc e, dr lb 
puly ton 
Carbon Black 
Aerfloted arrow it 
Compressed . ove lb 
Uncompressed ‘ , lb 
Micronex lt 
Carrara filler ton 
Chalk, precipitated lb 
Clay, Blue Ridge, dark... .ton 
Blue Ridge, light ton 
China eeee seneceoude 
BER cccccscccecesoose tow 
Langford — 
Mineral flour (Florida) 
Perfection cceccecce ton 
Suprex ton 
i nenl te FY 
Cotton flock, black ° be 
light-colored lb 
white . lb 
Glue, high grade...........db. 
OW SURED cccccccescoce 1b. 
Infusorial earth 
Mica, amber (fact’y)...... ton 
Pumice stone, powd... _ 
Rotten stone (bbls.) Ib 
Soap bark . lb 
Soapstone ton 
Tale, domestic ton 
French -ton 
Pyrax A ton 
B : ton 
Thermatomi carbor Ib 
Velvetex rere | 
Whiting 
English, cliffstone 100 ibs 
Quaker ton 
Snow white seco 
Sussex . tor 
Westminster Brand. .100 /bs 
W ites c fact’y ton 
\ halk..100 ibs 


Paris White Eng. Cliff.100 Ibs 


Soap wate! SOU) 
powdered talc, mica, ete 
mold surface 


molded rubber 
jection 


01%@ 
@ 
@ 
a 
( 
i 
i 
r 
( a 
021 7 


articles after vulcanization 
to such materials is that they 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


New York 


Quotations 


Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 


Mineral Rubber 





05 0.0 


, T 
¢ < ar ton 5 “05 “ 
S CPOE). <ccconecd ton 37.14 @39.65 
( é eo ton t 
Hy hard ton a 
Hvydr soft . ton 
Ohmlac Kapak, M. R...... ton 40 @ 90.00 
$ ee ton 175.00 @ 
Paradura (fact’y) ........ ton 62.50 @65.00 
12 Pioneer, solid (fac.).tom 4 r44.4 
11t M. R. granulated........ tom 52 $4 
11 Robertso R., solid 
12 CEE) ccccecccecos ton 8 
M. R. gran. (fact’y)....tom 38.00 @80.00 
1 Pur to» i 
1% 
Oils 
Mineral gal 18 
Kerosene gal 15 
Rapeseed Se } ? 
Red oil, distilled.......... Ib, 09% @ .10% 
Rubber process os gal. ) i 
Spindle gal. 8 i 
ih ’ 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice 
Black lb 8s @ 14 
8 Brown lb. 7 
5 WORD. ecicvttenécntoseeees Ib. 
Softeners 
04 3ure t 1007 ? 
04%, Atlas 100 IF ? 
4 Corn oil Ib. 
Cotton oil Ib. 
Cycline oil gal. 
Degras 1b. i 04" 
“ Fluxrite (fluid)............ Ib. @ 06 
Hexalit lb é @ 
7 Palm oi! (Lagos) Ib 
07 Palm oil (Nicer Ib 7 
lm oil (Witeo) Ib 
‘ Para 
P ? c 
i entar er ..ga 38 
Pine oil. stea listilled. ..ga! 68 @ .70 
Ros Mcdscbbeeed bI 
N 5 47 
R 


Glazed Rubber 


ark solution, and applications of finely 
have long 
applications to permit the easy 


been commonly used as 
removal of 
common ob 


form hard 


Phe 


gradually 


burned coatings in the molds which require frequent clean 


Ing ofn 


out of ust 


are 


nd consequent loss of production while the molds 


Molds 


Softeners—(Continued) 


Shellac, orange or 
Stearex .. reer rT re lb 
Stearic acid, double press’d./b, 
BCME ccccccce ++euee Ib 
Tar (retort) . bbl 
W-S N 
I 
Solvents 
Benzol (90%, 7.21 ibs. gal.) gal. 
arbon bisulphide (99.9% 
10.81 Ibs. gal.) (drims) .Jb 
tetrachloride (99.7 %, 13.28 Ibs. 
gal.) (drums).........d. 
Gasoline 
No. 303 
PE: cectesccones .- gal. 
Drums, c. 1......02-00. gal. 
Drums, 1. c. | ee 
Dip-Sol . .-Ral 
Rubberlene gal, 
Rub-Sol -gal, 
Solvent naphtha .......... gai. 
Sweet rubber cement 
PE canvhouweesias gal 
Turpentine, Venice .. — 
steam distilled....... ..gal 


Vulcanizing Ingredients 


Sulphur 

Velvet flour (240 Ib. bbls.) 
100 ibs. 
(150 Ib. bags)....100 dbs. 
Soft rubber (c.1.)....100 ibs. 
Bab devvcess 100 ibs. 

Superfine commercial flour 
(210 Ib. bbls.)....100 dbs. 
(100 Ib, bags)....100 /bs. 
Tire brand, superfine. 100 /bs 
Tube brand, velvet. .100 /bs 
Vandex lb 
(See also Colors—Antimony) 


Waxes 

Beeswax, white, com....... tb. 
SOD. sncescacencsecs bb. 
ceresine, white........... Ib. 
GHD. kc cccccccccescce Ib. 
ozokerite, black ........ Ib 
GEE ccccvcceccsecsce Ib. 

Paraffin 


122/124 white crude scale./b. 
124/126 white crude scale./b. 
120/122 fully refined... .Ib. 
125/127 fully refined..... 1b. 
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03 @ 
03%@ 
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volatilization of part of the solvent after which the mold may 


be subjected to an enamel burning or baking heat. 


Any 


metal coating varnish having a baking temperature ranging 


from 350 to 475 degrees F. 


is useful as a preliminary filler. 


The major portion of its volatile matter is expelled by baking 


at 300 to 350 degrees F. 


varnish being used. 


after which the heat of the mold cai 
be gradually raised to the full baking heat of the particular 


A protracted baking period of one or 


A method of glazing rubber mold surfaces has recently more hours will suffice to cause the enamel to be _ thor- 

been invented’ whereby the pores and interstices of the oughly solidified upon the mold. 
mold may be filled and a smooth surface presented to the A mold thus treated has the advantage over the ordinary 
rubber while curing. The simplest of several methods of untreated mold of more readily releasing the molded article. 
mold glazing specified in the invention is to treat the thor- Liquid lubricant may be used in such a mold in place of the 
oughly cleaned mold surfaces with a varnish or enamel hav usual soapstone dust thus facilitating the flow of the rubber 
ing iking temperature greater than that of the vulcaniz in the mold. If it is desired to obtain a luster or glossy 
ing temperature of rubber compounds finish on the rubber article a second coating may be sprayed 
Practically any varnish that contains a fairly high per or painted with a brush upon the mold surfaces. This coat- 
ent linseed oil will answer the purpose, an example ing mav be an enamel or varnish having heat resisting char- 
eing t generally sold under the name of “spar.” acteristics and including a solvent which may be completely 
\ thin solution of such a varnish may be sprayed  yolatile at ordinary temperatures. Such a coating, however, 
evenly upon the surfaces of the mold by an ordinary should have such characteristics when hardened that it may 
itomizer or spraving device Such a solution should be he dissolved or readily removed from the mold when it is 
sufficiently thin to permit its penetration into the pores of eventually necessary to clean and resurface the mold. An 
the mold. <A short air drying period will serve to permit enamel which when dried or baked would respond to the 
S . 662.3 dissolving action of a caustic solution would be preferable 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices cf Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
+ 
a 
arket [07 Cotton an AbrIiCcS 
MERICAN COTTON The price for middling ss] Cotton Fabrics 
cotton on April 1 was 19.0 cents compared with 18.95 D - an rl : 7 sores 
5 4 CKs, LJRILLS AND SNABURGS 14 cdemar or mechanical 
cents on March 1. On the 12th of April it was 20.19 ee hip ‘ . és , 
4% 9 , , cducks is not been large. It is only a question of time when 
cents and on the 24th 20.9 cents. Cotton is reported making ; . ; ele ; 
: : . , mills will have to advance prices if strength in raw cotton con 
slow start because of rain and low temperature and considerable ; : S ; ; 
2 : inues. Market conditions on fabrics of special construction are 
replanting has been required. It is estimated by competent cottor . . : 
: . , marked by a sharp demand for quick delivery. Seldom have 
authorities that the world will require a crop of at least : , 
a : 2 such liberal values been passed to the buyer as during the past 
17,000,000 bales this vear t prevent an upheaval in values : e , - 
. ; agin five months. A continuance of the improvement in volume demand 
EGyptiAN Cotto? During the past month Egyptian futures : ’ : : 
; : . . shown in the past four months will tone the cotton goods market 
in Alexandria touched $29 for new crop Uppers and $40 for : rae ; . 
: ‘ : , to the point of establishing a more equitable relation between 
new crop Sakel At these prices the advance was overdone and : ; ; : 
Tp , me costs and selling prices. While the buyers will still have the 
spinners were driven out of the market. The spectacular advance ; ‘ pe ; 
more favorable side of transactions as prices advance the mills 


of Sakels was due to fear of a water shortage and report that 
farmers would abandon Sakel for other growths. When heavy 
rains fell at the headwaters of the Nile, Egyptian speculators 
spread reports of another Mississippi flood and of a_probabk 
invasion of locusts in Egypt The bull movement has strong 
backing and any adverse news will put the market up 

Uppers, while rising in sympathy with Sakels, have lagged 
far behind the general advance and the marked difference in 
\merican 


he 


price between them is attracting much attention. 
staples are cheaper than ever compared with Uppers, and t 
difference in price between Middlings 13/16 inch American and 
Fully Good Fair Sakel make it seem that either the one or the 
other is far out of line in price. 

\r1zoNA Corton. Supplies are practically exhausted. Probably 
the present high price of Sakel should encourage increased plant- 


ing of Pimas this year. A large crop of Pimas is expected 


will gradually eliminate the chief price difficulties which are now 
obtaining. 

Raincoat Fasrics. The raincoat trade is very quiet. Im- 
provement, however, has begun to be apparent 

SHEETINGS. For the past several weeks there has been a con- 
tinuation of hand-to-mouth buying with customers willing to 
wait until later to purchase other than prompt delivery at current 
market prices. An inclination to ask for price recessions for 
future shipments is met with no desire on the part of mills t 
sell beyond June and up to that time at full market price. 

Tire Faprics. The prices for tire fabrics are entirely out of 
line with the price of cotton and there has been little change in tire 
fabric prices during the past month. Manufacturers of tires have 
been placing orders to considerable extent for both immediate and 











Drills == Tire Fabrics 
38-ineh 2.00-yard --yerd $0.17'3@ | New York Quotations SQUARE WOVEN 17%-ounce 
40-inch 3 ee 101g @ \pril 25. 1928 | Egyptian, karded..... pound 
50-inch 1.52-yard.......... 23 @ \ iit \ Peeler, karded............ $0.46 @ 
$2-inch pote Seéeseenes 18 t — = —— — 
52-inch 2.20-yard.......+--- lf i BUILDER 23/11 
59-inch 1.85-yard.......... 18% " spar 
O-naburgs Peeler, karded....... pound 46 @ 
Ducks 40-inch 2.35-yard ...... yard $0.14 BUILDER 10/5 
40-inch 2.48-yard ......... 1414 @ mr : , 
38-inch 2.00-yard S. F.yord = 164 40-inch 3.00-yard ......... 115¢ a Peeler, karded....... pound §=.42 @ 
Yee oars ‘ A see <13s@ 37-inch 2.42-yard 4 t CORD 23/3/3 
72-inch 1.05-yar % 5 i é 
72-inch 16.66-ounce........ 38 i Egyptian, combed ....pound @ 
72-inch 17.21l-ounce.......- 3934 @ 2aincoat Fabrics Egyptian, karded ......... @ 
Peeler, karded, lyy-in...... 45 @ 
MECHANICAL COTTON 
i 34 : : CORD 23/4/3 
a acting... .gpound 38 ; Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 114%@ 
Pp coecccreceosccocos . Bombazine 60 x 48.......- 10Y%@ Peeler, karded........ pound 46 @ 
_ 2 ) Bc sives 1 7 
TENNIS pe See i conn 23/3/3 
Sdinch 1.35-yard — ae Surface prints 64 x 60..... 13 @ Peeler, karded........pound 52 @ 
Surface prints 60 x 48..... 12 @ 
Hollands Print cloth 38%-in., 60 x 64. .07%@ CORD 15/3/3 
RUBBER TRADE SPECIAL ; ; ented Peeler, karded........ pound 43 @ 
“he s - c 
Pint osccecedeuse --yard 20 @ mentingh “a CORD 13/3/3 
MOONEE 6ccccccrcteoesces ee 25 @ 12%4 z 242 Peeler, karded........ pouna 42 @ 
SOME ccccccccccccescces ° 45 @ 17% @ 
— a 1173,@ LENO BREAKER 
of — ise : a 8-oz. Peeler, karded..pound .46 @ 
te Sse apices 1E4@ 10-02. Peeler, karded....... 46 @ 
“ITICT wee ee et ee eee e i 2 
SO-inch .....-eeeceeeccees 25 @ ‘ ; : CHAFER 
GOLD SEAL Sheetings. 36-inel 9.5-o7. Peeier. karded.pound 54 @ 
0-in = eee 20%@ 48 x 48, 5.00 yard... yard 07 @ 12-oz. Peeler, karded......- 8 @ 
tOinch, No i seaaeasnaatnhge 22@ 40 x 44, 6.15-yard. SK@ .06 14-02. Feeler, karded......- 46 @ 
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United States Rubber Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 




















D € 
Pounds I 
Crude 87 ,601,09 8,444 $15 $ 
Balat 4”) 8 S 2 
u 4 4 
rt $82 Siss¢ 4 
( $ ; } ; 
Rubbe 8 $18 ) 
Rubt 8 
Other - 
¢ $ 746,012 
$148. 1¢ $ 488 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
R nr Ma RES 
Cru 4.454.004 $1 4. S Dice 
Balata $2,567 3,8 15.654 x 
Gutta a ers 
t 1 ‘ 7 8 89] 
" l 
Rubbe ar $ 54 
4,507,771 $ 8 588 ri 87 $12.48 i 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
, ri R A r 
Recla 1,98¢ 7 $8 $ 93,1 l 
Sera 4 $36 $ ) $1,823 
Footwe - 
Boots patr 71.722 4 660.79 1 07 
Shoes , 171 5 3 7 177 
. ~ 
ws $31, 4 g 
Rul ; 9 
Rub! y 6 ‘ 1 
(be . 
Batt Z 14 + 11 ) 
Ha dt t goods = 
Elec l t I er & | , 7 Bb. 
Ot ] bbher g $ L / 8 
( : : t mu? r 87 ,47¢ 2.4 G28 ¢ $ 834,710 
Tut € number 87 8 8 8344 
Other Ss s 2 c ; 7 
number 4 5 SRR 
Ss t : 
s. number $ | f € 
Oth 181,21 $1,520 +8, ¢ 250,546 
Tire a ssories 106,5 ) 2 3 = 
R . ; , ry. 1¢ ‘ 78.7 1 3 
oy M073 3.539.966 
Packing 96,73 191,542 3 
Soles . hee 9 15 - ae 1 oe «a7 
Thread 1 ot om a - 2 2 389 
Rubber | ls and ers 43,547 464,252 : oo + 
Other rubber r factures 175,786 L,lJc 1S 
I ! $ $33.717,03 
; 3 1.941 $409.39 
Rubber y and alls 8.134 l 91.941 $409,391 
Rubl bal q70s ; $8 6 


Districts 


nths Ended 
ruary, 1928 





5406.31 $7 763.65 63.4 408 $58,042,099 

at ng late rubber content 
Rt Inctupinc Latex, RANKS SECOND IN VALUE 
among tl mports during 1926 and 1927, according to Our 


crude rubber imports in 1927 was 


$165.943.000. or 33 


World ! The value of 
$339.875.000. a 
196 The however, was 3 per 


the high mark of 954,817,000 pounds. 


decrease of per cent, from 


cent greater and reached 


volume 


y 
S 
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Dominion of Canada Rubber Statistics 







































IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Twelve Months Ended 
December, 1927 December, 1927 
— —, on _ ~ 
UNMA \ RE P ds Value Pounds Value 
Rubbe g a. etc 84+ $1,918,03 59,145,951 $22,623,511 
Rubbe ‘ 7 5 61,( 9,747,971 974,229 
R n ar ibbe 
g a scraj 72,09 8,229,350 517,573 
Balata 4 4 6,176 2,933 
Rubber substitutes 2,441 1,040,994 150,222 
I s ¢ $17 $2, 78,170,442 24,268,468 
ParTLY MANUFACTUR 
Ha € sheets and 
rods 25,08 $10,846 204,781 $89,870 
Hard t tubes 416 Te 12,62 
Rubber ead ‘ 21,4 24,873 220,584 287,118 
Totals 46,489 $36,135 425,365 $389,608 
Ma FA RED 
Belting SERGOS 8 =—s sn wee $130,989 
Hose -s fer 172,732 
’acking ; 4508 ss nutes 52,901 
Boots and shoes pair 22,422 45,262 110,488 202,801 
Clothing, iding wate 
proofed Ferre 482,461 
NE 18,236 
ttles 4,510 wens 27,104 
I solid number 17 764 491 27,873 
Tires pneumatic number 9,202 46,042 292,354 
I s tubes number 5,309 44,144 88,711 
Flast t and fiat 12,524 188,779 
Mats a matting 3,116 31,291 
Cemer 2,620 “ae 88,853 
Golf balls d 4 1,613 47.547 192,660 
Hee bbe pair 4,473 3,575 900,432 52,849 
Othe be anufactures 3 or ee 1,278,420 
Totals $230,033 sess $3,329,014 
I s bhe ports $2,301,701 $27,987,090 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS 
' Twelve Months Ended 
December, 1927 December, 1927 
piannmamiiasin, A 
Produce Re-exports Produce Re-exports 
»f of For of of For- 
Canada eign Goods Canada_ eign Goods 
UNMANUF alue Value Value Value 
Crude and is rubber $25,224 $273,639 
Totals $25,224 $273,639 = .ceco 
MANUFACTURE 
Belting . bo aa =* . $51,949 $500,935 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles 208,503 3,835,443 
Boots and shoes 211,403 1,865,672 
Clothing neluding water 
proofed 651 24,164 
Hose 25,850 256,696 
Tires isings 1.244.578 16,919,950 
Inner tubes 215,142 3,143,901 
Solid . 29,225 438,926 
Other rubber manufactures 71,354 $2,844 748,491 $66,615 
Totals a . . $2,058,655 $2,844 $27,734,178 $66,615 
Totals, rubber exports . $2,083,879 $2,844 $28,007,817 $66.615 
~ 
London Stocks, Februarv, 1928 
Stocked February 29 
Delivered —_ Stes! “aca. 
for Feb 1928 1927 1926 
Lonpon Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Plantation ‘ 1,626 62,827 58,622 9,863 
Other grades ee 6 89 126 92 
LIVERPOOL 
Plantation . #696 $89 +2,.343 42,344 +650 
Total tons, London and 
Liverpool . 6,771 10,121 65,259 61,092 10,605 


+Official returns from the six recognized public warehouses 


Fish Dons Rubber Collar 


fish, which at first hearing seems just another “fish 


\ peculiar 
was caught recently at one of the lower river islands in 
the Alleghany. It was of the variety known as a Stone poker 
and wearing a rubber collar. Closer examination revealed 
the fact that the fish must have inserted its head in a fruit jar 
and on withdrawing carried away the rubber ring from the top 
of the jar. As the fish grew the rubber expanded but not suf- 
ficiently to keep pace with the fish’s growth, so that the rubber 
became inbedded in the flesh giving it its peculiar appearance. 


story,” 


was 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at 
New York as Reported by Importers 


Plantations 











H. A. Astlett & Co 
B Rubber & 7 g ( I 
G 1 Rubt ( 
I hn & ( I 
I M r & Brown ¢ 
H. Muehlstein & ¢ I 
P & Ke I 
} Prod ( 
M ] B ( > M I i 
\ { I 
Marcu 1 I B I 
A. Ast & ( 
B R & T g | 
R ( 
( “ah, 
| Br ( 
l B ( 
& ( | 
P Ir 
R & ( h Br 
( ( l 
B Eu I Ea 
M t & ¢ I 
Mar 19 B M } I 
Ba Rubber & ‘I g ( I 
Get al Rubbe ( 
tlej & ¢ I 
e Meyer & Brown Co g 
( les T. Wil ( I 
Marcu By “Nortonia I 
Baird Rubber lrading , it 
Baird Rubber T In 
I ttlejohn AS 


1 e Meye 
Poel & Kelly, 


Marcu 20 By “Pres. W Far Ea 


H. A. Astlett x | 





, Inc. 
Meyer & Brown Cory pkgs 
Muehlstein & Co.. Inc 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Rone Ir 
Charles T. Wilson Co., l 


Marcu 21 By “Egremont,” Far East 


Haldane & Cx Inc 
Littlejohn & ¢ Inc 
The Mever & Brown Cory pkgs 
Marcu 21 By Speybank,” | Eas 
Ge ul Rubber ¢ 
Lit ! x ¢ Inc 
Marcu 22 By “American Banker,” Far 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc 


Marcu 22 By “Pres. Taft,” Far East 


General Rubber Cx 400 
The Meyer & Brown Corp... pkgs 
Poel & Kelly, Inc , cae 


Marcu 24 By 


“Volendam,” Europe 


The Meyer & Brown Corp.. pkgs. 
Marcu 25 By “Ascania,” Londor 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 





ejoh Co., In 
Mever & Brown Cory pkgs 
P & Kelly, Inc. 


Marcu By “‘Malakuta,”” Far East 
H. A. Astlett & Co 
3 l bber 


Meyer & Brown Cort pkgs 
Wilson Co., I: 

Marcu 27 
Littlejohn & Co.. Inc 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 

Marcu 28. By “Carmania,” Liverpool. 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc...... 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.........pkgs. 


* Arrived at Boston. 
+ Arrived at Los Angeles 


By “American Merchant,” Eu 


mae 
1,849 
144 
144 
é 
66 
; 
l 
1 42 
1,709 
e> 
st 
3,206 
61 





City ot Bedford,” Far 





I 1,4 
\ ( 78 
wn ¢ "2 
( | 
r B 2 
( Ir 8g 
c ske Far East 
( gs 
M B J P I 
H A. Astlett & 
B R & I ( 8 
PT. RK r ( 
HI & | 
I n & ¢ I 
| Meyer & B { 1 
i M steir { 
P & Kelly, I 2 
I Kelly, I 
Raw Prdoucts ( 
R Brow & I 


M H 28 By ‘‘Minnesot Lor 





Poel & Kelly, Inc , 1,250 
Raw Products Co 150 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., I 25 
Charles T. Wilson Co., In 


Marcu 30. 


Marcu 31. By “City of Shanghai,” Far East 
H. A. Astlett & C 70 
Hood Rubber Co. #42 
Littlejohn & Co., In 312 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 184 

Aprit 2. By “Alaunia,”” Londor 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., In 901 
Haldane & Co., Inc.. : : ‘eas 25( 
The Meyer & Brown Corp pkgs 887 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc ' ‘ 41 
Poel & Kelly, In ‘ 2,079 


Aprit 2. By “Cedric,” 





Baird Rubber & Trading ( 88 
Aprit 3. By “Meganti Londo 

Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 477 

General Rubber Co. ... : 2,794 

The Meyer & Brown Cor; pkgs 526 


Poel & Kelly, Inc.... 1,027 
Charles T. Wilson Co . 537 

Aprit 3. By “Pres. \ 
H. A. Astlett & Co 790 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., I 200 


General Rubber Co 1,591 
Haldane & Co., I: 300 
Hood Rubber Cx *43 
Littlejohn & C Ir 725 


The Meyer & Brown ( kgs 7 
H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Poel & Kelly, In 1,900 
Poel & Kelly, In "29 

Raw Products (< 5 
Rogers Brown & Crocker )S., +5 

Charles T. Wils ( I 489 


4. 
= 5 
So 


APRIL 4. By (America Farmer, Londor 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Ine. 382 
General Rubber (¢ : 1,537 
Poel & Kelly, Inc 1,549 
Charles T. Wilson Co., I 901 


Aprit 4. By “Bali,” Far East 
H. A. Astlett & Co kteteedhens ee 


Baird Rubber & Trading Cé ts womele 76 
General Rubber Co. ..... Spe ee 5,367 
Hood Rubber Co cheunsesesenensunes *338 
fn SS OSE eae 2,068 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.........pkgs. 72 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc pecccccces 450 


Poel & Kelly, Inc........ me 84 
Raw Products Co. Kgewnne seus ° 172 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., In : 796 


Charles T 


Wilson Co., Inc....... ‘ 100 


By ‘“‘Lendon Corporation,”’ London 


ibber & Trading Co., Inc... . 220 
er Ce 51€ 

_ Ir 793 
Brown { pkgs 629 














Ba R & Tr ( I 1,150 
Ge KK r ( 3.805 
Ha ( I "30 
Lit & lr 
I M & Brown ( 1,651 
H. Mue n & ( ) 
Poel & Kelly, I 2 
I & K = *1é 
] rs Brow & I I 250 
( I W 1 ¢ 
APRII B I } 
M & B ( k a 
I & Kelly, I: 22 
\t | } 
I ( I “'300 
( <,041 
In 150 
oO *66 
In 3,145 
wn ( pkes. 1,679 
( kgs *282 
l 431 
#957 
250 
38 
er Bre Ir 475 
Charles Ir 50 
APRIL 9. y “Caronia,”’ Liverpool 
Baird Rubber & Trading ( Inc : 274 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc , 216 
APRIL 9 By Minnekahda Lond 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 245 
General Rubber Cx ‘ 532 
Aprit 9. By “Missouri,” Londor 
3aird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc "185 
Hood Rubber Co eee *40. 
Apri, 9. By “Steel Worker Far East 
The Meyer & Brown Cort pkgs. 330 
Aprit 10. By “American Trader,’’ Europe. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp...... pkgs 665 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.... ‘ 165 
Aprit 10. By “Ansonia,” Europe 
The Meyer & Brown Corp... pkgs 514 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. ; 121 
Aprit 11. By “Steel Traveller.” Far East. 


H. A. Astlett & Co wen . 979 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., In 306 


General Rubber Co. ao Boe 
Hood Rubber Co. . 318 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc , ooo | =Seaee 


The Meyer & Brown Cory 

The Meyer & Brown Cory : pkgs *100 

H. Muehlstein & Co I; 2 

Poel & Kelly, Inc. ‘aeons 1 

Poel & Kelly, Inc ‘ i, 

Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc 3 
5 


Charles T. Wilson Co., 
Apri: 13. By 


i 


Inc..... 
“Tiradentes,”” Far East. 


Gene Rub CA. savnanaus 158 
Littlejol & Ce Ris caves 53 
Raw Pr BOG asaacenesean 539 
Ar 14 By Medon,” Far East 

H e & ( EME... cccccscccsces 5 
Hoo ee CM. cccccsdoncey *43 
Ratetons & Cb, BMesccascscccececve ° 2,053 

er & Brown Corp..... . pkgs 793 


The Meyer 

H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.......... wit 187 
Poel & Kelly, Inc..... eesceces 

Poel & Kelly, Inc seecedeeed ae 51 
Raw Products Co. ........ iat ‘ 100 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., In - 389 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc... is 512 
Aprit 14. By “Silver Maple,”’ Far East. 
aad Tee GR. cccsesseescsesescanees #200 


Aprit 16. By “Norwegian,” London. 
Hood Rubber Co — eee *9° 
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Balata 


Paras and Caucho 
Misce 


il Bertuch 
neral Rubber 
ttlejohn & Ce 
» Meyer & Br 
Rin, 10 By 


Manicoba- 

nd Matto 
\fricans Centrals ile Grosso 
3 126 35 1 


19.065 


101,086 


Production—Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner 
Fabric Consumption 


May 


\fricans 
Cases 
Antwerp 
°274 


“Eastern Dawn,” 


Europe 
Europe 


London 


Miscel 
1928 laneous 
46,243 
29.445 
40,894 


116,582 


Solid Tires—Rubber and 


Tubes- 


Solid and Cushion Tires 


Produc- Total Ship 
tion ments 
558,007 


558,031 





Rubber in Hainan 
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